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e Its marvelous flavor has won astonishing 
acclaim, particularly from the younger set. 
American youth is alert to the newest mode, 
discriminating in taste, positive in opinion. 
The verdict of youth is for scuiitz. As youth 
goes, so goes the world. e The brilliance, the 
clarity, the full flavor, the mellow smooth- 
ness of SCHLITZ in Brown Bottles support its 
fame. The pleasant after effect from drink- 
ing SCHLITZ is a tribute to its purity. ¢ Com- 
pleted fermentation at the brewery is the 
result of precise, scientific control in the 

brewing processes. SCHLITZ is a distinguished . 

beer, easily assimilated, healthful, nerve I 

soothing and what a flavor! ¢ Smart people di 

we 
drink SCHLITZ and smart places serve it. 
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21 years ago SCHLITZ discarded the white bottle and 
adopted the Brown Bottle to protect the purity of its 
beer from the brewery to your glass. Sunlight ruins the 
taste of beer. The white bottle is insufficient protection. 
scuuitz in Brown Bottles has gained the pinnacle of 


leadership. 


Jos. Schiitz Brewing Co. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS FEB 
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T makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for —_ years from today with a monthly income guaranteed to you 
saving have been upset by the depression. It makesno _for life. Not only that, but if something should happen 
difference if you are worth half as much today as you to you before that time, we would pay your wife a 
were in 1929. monthly income for life. Or, if you should be disabled, and 
Now, by merely following a simple, definite Retirement — were unable to continue your payments, we would make 
Income Plan, you can arrange to quit work forever fifteen them for you, and pay you a disability income besides! 


$250 a Month beginning at age 55 













' Suppose you decide to retire on $250 year-old company with over half a in most cases, every cent and more 
a month beginning at age 55. Here __ billion dollars of insurance in force. | comes back to you at retirement age. 
is what you get: If you are in good physical trim, and Write your date of birth in the 
1. A check for $250 when you reach are willing to lay aside a modest por- coupon below and mail it today. Y ou 
55 and a check for $250 every month tion of your income every month, will receive, without cost or obliga- 
thereafter as long as you ue you can have freedom from money __ tion, a copy of the interesting illus- 

This is the simplest Plan and costs worries and you can have all the joys trated booklet shown above. It tells 
the least. The same Plan may be of recreation ortravelatatime when all about the new Phoenix Mutual 
made to provide in addition: every man wants them most. Retirement Income Plan. Send for 
2. A life; i eanevein th The Plan is not limited to men of your copy of the booklet now. The 

«A lie income for your wile lf you , . * . 

ow J 40. You may be older or younger. coupon is for your convenience. 





die before age 55. 





ira slat al Mas The income is not limited to $250 a 
%. A monthly disability income for month. It can be more or less. And ——— —— 


















yourself if before retirement age seri- you can retire at any of the following Proentx Mertvat Lire Insurance Co, 

ous illness or accident stops your ages you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. . $42 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. ss 

earning power for good. How much does it cost? When we — — ee 
It sounds too good to be true. But —_ know your exact age, we shall be glad Income Pian.” 

it isn’t. There are no “catches” in it, to tell you. In the long run, the Plan 

for the plan is guaranteed by an 83- _ will probably cost nothing, because, ——— ona oor 
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orGod and country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: Jo uphold and oe wd the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order, to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity,stateand nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ;to safeguard and transmit a perircd the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness— Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN ARE WITH YOU 


HIS month The American Legion, representing you, is standing before Con- 
gress asking simple justice for disabled World War service men and their widows 
and orphans. The Legion is asking that Congress preserve that conception of the ; 
nation’s duty to its defenders and their dependents which has been expressed Z 
in the words of Washington and Lincoln. ; 
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~The Most Beautifully Bound 
SHAKESPEARE 


- Ever Offered for Only 









in ONE 
Limp, Florentine poled Leather 

















Yes—every thrilling play, romantic sonnet, stirring poem— 
bound in the beauty that the world’s greatest treasure so richly 


deserves! 


Here is a book exquisite enough for the most exclusive private library. 
Its luxurious cover of genuine leather is Florentine-tooled and antique finished, 
with the authentic heraldic shield of the Florentine Medici. 
are set in clear type, with specially designed title page. 
Completely thumb-indexed for convenient reference. 
edges are tinted to blend with binding. 

As you will realize when you hold it in your hands, seldom has the book- 
binder’s art created so beautiful a volume. 


non-glaring. 


A ILL you let us send you for free examination—without 
money in advance, or any obligation—this lovely new 
1 volume containing ALL that Shakespeare ever wrote? 





ALL 34 PLAYS 
--ALL HIS POEMS 


THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
CORIOLANUS 
To understand politics, as it has 
always been and always will be, 
read this. 
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KING HENRY V 
His own crown in doubt, he de 
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Its 1312 pages 
The paper is opaque, 
Page 


Certainly never at such a price! 

Attend World’s Greatest 
“Opening Nights” 

—For Less than 9c Each! 


This superb volume should be the corner- 
stone of your library. With it resting in 
your hands, expect to discover unsuspect- 
ed pleasures—a Shakespeare that your 
schoolday type of reading may never have 
revealed! On these vivid “first night 
openings” you will chuckle at the 
ever-modern “wise-cracks” of Fal- 
staff, be fascinated by voluptucus 
Cleopatra, shudder at the in- 
trigues of Macbeth, thrill with 
Romeo in the ecstasies of love, 
be amazed at Iago’s treachery, 
step back into the whimsical 
world of Puck and Bottom. 


Or be enchanted with the 
Sonnets—or with the unbri- 
died passion of “The Rape 


of Lucrece” and “Venus and 
Adonis.” 
Here, in Shakespeare. is the 


one person who understood human 
nature as no other ever has, before 
or since. Look in his mirror and 
read yourself! 


EXAMINE IT 7 DAYS FREE 


AY nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Just clip and mail 

the coupon. Let us send you this lovely volume. Admire its beauty, 
its luxurious genuine leather binding, its crisp, clean pages. See for yourself a 
if this rediscovered Shakespea-e doesn't delight you with his furious adventure and pas- one-volume, thumb-indexed edi- 
sionate romance, with his dangerous intrigue, uncanny philosophy, his humor and sly @ _ tion of the Complete Works cf 
wit! Then, if you don’t agrce that this volume should be the very heart of your a SHAKESPEARE — 1312 pages, 
library—simply send it back and forget the matter. If, however, you decide to keep it, ¢ bound in richly Florentine-tooled 
then send us only $2.98 plus a few cents postage as payment in full. genuine leather, antique finished. 


Under this f ‘ot of 
free examination offer you risk nothing. Send coupon, without money, now. will either return the book or send 


QessesLce#0c#®se«eesse 


¢ —- WALTER J. BLACK, INC. 
a Dept. 272 

é 171 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 
@ Gentlemen: Please send me 
for free examination your new 





WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 272, 171 Madison Avenue, New York. @ you $2.98 plus a few cents postage in full 
# payment within one week 
Pd Name 


J 
: Address 


State 


286. U. & PAT. OFF. 
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Pd City 
if you prefer the de luge edition with the 


WALTER J. BLACK Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue £0 Sahees 
binding iluminated by hend in color—at only 50 


ODW YORK CITY. MY extra 
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Surety Companies Use the 
Simplest of Methods to De- 
termine Who Is a Good Risk 


B By Fred C. Kelly 


N THE last few years we have been astounded at 
the number and amount of stealings committed by 
old and trusted employes. But, on reflection, we 
know this isn’t because old and trusted employes 

have suddenly become different from what they were 
before, or any less honest than other employes. When 
any employe steals, it is because of a combination of 
temptation and opportunity. An old and trusted em- 
ploye who has reached a place of responsibility might be 
especially likely to steal because he faces often the maxi- 
mum of both temptation and opportunity. It isn’t the 
office boy who is most likely to juggle his employer’s 
bookkeeping system in favor of himself, but, rather, the 
man who is in sole charge of the accounts. 

It still is possible to predict human honesty—/f one 
knows all the influences which create temptations to dis- 
honesty. Average honesty is a question of cause and 
effect. Surety companies, whose business it is to lay 
bets on which men are going to remain honest—that is, 
to insure employers against loss through dishonesty of 
employes—believe honesty in the United States is not 
much different from what it has always been. If men 
have stolen more it is because they have been tempted 
more. Many more defalcations and thefts by people in 
high places have come to light; but all this could have 
been foretold if there had been enough information at 
hand regarding temptations which make men steal. 
While it might be impossible to predict the exact point 
at which one man would yield, it should be possible to 
estimate about what might be expected of the average 
of a large group. Individual weaknesses may 
stand out, but the important thing is the work- 
ing of the law of averages. Though surety com- 
panies have been compelled to pay a greater per- 
centage of losses, due to dishonesty, during the 
last two or three years, they continue to pin their S 
faith to cause and effect. In future, they expect 
to suffer fewer losses because they will try to predict more ac- 
curately. They will aim to know more about the temptations 
which beset each man on whose honesty they are gambling. 

There is no gainsaying that we have seen much to suggest the 
possibility of a New Era of Ethical Standards, or, rather, of Un- 
ethical Standards. We learn that in the Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank, Chicago, one young employe alone and unaided 
contrived to steal eight million dollars, which Lloyds, of London, 
on his bond, may have to pay. In Flint, Michigan, thirteen out 
of sixteen officers of one bank are now in jail. So many bankers, 
and political office-holders, have been indicted for embezzling 
funds, or have been charged with dishonesty in one form or an- 
other, that such news ceases to attract attention. Every bank in 
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Cartoon by 
George Shanks 


Without using mirrors or even 
crystal balls 


one large eastern city was about to close its doors when banks 
from nearby cities came to the rescue. They discovered the rea- 
son all banks in this city were practically insoly ent; it was be- 
cause of a common practice there of employing relatives of vari- 


ous bank officers at excessive salaries. A young cousin, or 4 
nephew, of the head of the bank might be getting $25,000 of the 
stockholders’ money every year when perhaps he was worth 
only $3,000 a year. 

Meanwhile, forgeries of all kinds, and counterfeiting of stock 
certificates, have been greater than ever before. Hotels have gone 
through a distressing siege with bad checks, many of them from 
people who had been reliable guests, (Continued on page 56) 
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Stices Off WAISTLINE Far! 


This new and very simple method is freeing thousands of 
people from surplus Abdominal Fat, and the Constipation, 
Indigestion, and general Sluggishness that so often go 
with it. 


This ie an exact 
tracing of an ac- 
tual photograph 
« 5-year-old 


FORMER 

By request, this 
tline-tracine is 

being used pub 
ly—inetea f 
h al 


* origins 
photo on file. 


O WONDER this 


remarkable new 


way to pare down 
waistlines is sweeping the 


No wonder thou- 
sands of men, in every 
State in the Union, have 
already so eagerly accepted 
the offer to try it without 
cost or risk of any kind. 
Here at last, for the first 
time, is a simple, logical, 
easy method for the single 
and specific purpose of re- 
ducing the waistline! NOT 
for general reduction—but 


country ! 


ior the exclusive use of those with 


surplus fat and sagging 


muscles in 


this vital center of bodily health. 


Men tell how they have rid them- 
selves of 2 to 18 inches of unwanted, 
unsightly “bay-window” fat this new 


Way. 


_ They 
Physical vigor that returns 


youthful 
normal 


the 
with 


are restoring 


slenderness even in cases where drugs, cruel 


FEBRUARY 


and exhaust- 
ing exercise have 
failed. When cases 
like the ones shown 
on this page are 
being duplicated 
time after time, is 
it any wonder so 


diets 


6% Inches Lost 

At the left i» an accurate outline-tracing 
of the two original photos on file. re- 
quest, we are not publicly reproducing the 
actual photos. 

Thie man's waist measure WAS 44% 
inches. NOW it is 3834 inches—a loss of 
6% inches! 


1934 


many thousands of 
men have decided 
“there must be some- 
thing in it”. 
Constipation 
and Indigestion 
Go Quickly 


This method involves 
none of the risk of drugs, 
none of the punishment of 
starvation diets, or strenuous 
exercises. In fact, one impor- 
tant part of it is the discovery 
of a new body-movement, 
which can be done without 
exertion or loss of time right at 
your desk—unnoticed! 

There is no ridiculous flailing 
around with arms and legs, as 
prescribed in so many other “re- 
ducing” treatments. Every step is 
concentrated on the one point you 
wish to reduce—your abdomen! 
You simply get rid of that un- 
wanted “bay-window” inch after 
inch—without in any way tiring, 
straining, or under-nourishing any 
part of your body! 


Your Waistline Is 


sl 
Your Lifeline! panne Bane Smeg = 


This vital region of the body is ag ty 
really your “Zone of Youth’—the death rate from 
true center and the main source of 
your physical well-being. A prolapsed condi- 
tion, sagging muscles, flabby folds of surplus 
flesh are signs of oncoming age, the result of 
having “let oneself go.” 

But now, this method (as clearly described in 
“The Culture of the Abdomen’”’) not only brings 
this vital waistline region back to youthful slen 
derness but, because of its concentrated effect, 
it has also banished Constipation, Indigestion, 
Gencral Sluggishness, Flatulence, and Daytime 
Drowsiness for thousands who have suffered 
from these conditions for years. 


“The Culture of the Abdomen’”’ 


“The Culture of the Abdomen” is the title of 
the famous book that fully explains this aston 
ishingly safe, easy way to reduce your waistline. 
Clearly written, right to the point, and completely 
illustrated with photographs—this book is GUAR- 
ANTEED to regain for you a slim and strong 
waist. It has proved it can banish the general 


it in an analysis of the 


physical sluggishness which waistline fat so often 
causes, and to restore youthful alertness, exhilara 
tion and poise. It is GUARANTEED to do this 
for you, just as it has done for so many others, 
on this very liberal FREE-TRIAL, NO-MONEY- 
IN-ADVANCE-OFFER: 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days FREE EXAMINATION 


Send no money with this coupon. Don’t 
pay any money to the postman. We will 
send you “The Culture of the Abdomen” at 
once, on approval. Read and examine the 
book for 5 days. If for any reason you then 
decide to return it, simply do so and forget 
the matter. But if you feel that this re- 
markable new method will reduce your 
waistline and end such troubles as Con- 
stipation, Indigestion and Gas (as it is 
doing for so many others) then send 
us only $1.95 plus the few cents for 
postage as payment in full. 
If your waistline says, “You're get- 
ting fat—soft—flabby—old”’—then the 
time to head off trouble, to fortify 
yourself against lost health,is NOW. 
Get back into the “pink of condi- 
tion”: youthfully slim and fit. Re- 
vitalize your dormant stomach 
muscles. Build a strong, natural 
abdominal wall to replace sagging 
folds of surplus fat. You'll look 
younger, feel better and, based 
on irrefutable mortality tables, 
you'll add years to your life! 
THIS is the time to DO something 
about yourself! Merely mail 
coupon without money now. 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., 
Dept. 1132, Garden City, N. Y. 


grsrenserenueranuesennennn 


The Official Govern- 

uoted 
Times, 
clearly points out the 
This research 
erweictht people have 


fifteen causes 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 1132, Garden City, N. Y. , 


Please send me in plain wrapper,-for FREE EXAMINA 
TION, “The Culture of the Abdomen," telling how to reduce 
my waistline a new way, without drugs, harsh diets, or ex 
hausting exercise If within 5 days after receiving book I 
decide to return it to you, I shall do so and the trial will cost 
me nothing. If I decide to keep the book will send you 
within 5 days $1.95, plus a few cents postage 


Name 


Address 


City State..... : 
ia Indicate here if enclosing $1.95 WITH coupon, thus saving 
Lt postage charge. Same 5-day Return Privilege Guarantee 
applies, of course. 

© 1934 Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 








TWO GiREAT WiENISIRUES 


T IS NEARLY seventy years since 
Colonel Paul Jones mixed his first 
mash and fired his first still. 

To the whiskey he gave his own 
name—and the name, too, of the fight- 
ing first admiral of the American navy. 
This is the whiskey you may buy today, 
smooth and mellow and fragrant as ever. 

Worthy to stand beside Paul Jones 
is Antique, known during prohibition 
as the finest of all medicinal whiskies. 


Both are products of Frankfort Dis- 
tilleries, America’s largest independent 
distilling organization. The oldest brand 
of this Company, Paul Jones, was 
started in 1865. Even during prohibi- 
tion, the Company continued to operate, 


under one of the seven medicinal li- 
censes granted by the government. 


The exclusive Frankfort Pack 
safeguards the quality 


The Frankfort whiskies shown here come to 
you sealed in the patented Frankfort Pack— 
a tin-top-and-bottom carton that makes tam- 
pering or adulteration impossible. This carton, 
used only by Frankfort, is your assurance that 
the whiskey you buy is the fine, pure liquor 
that was placed in the bottle by the distiller 
at his bottling plant. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages 
for sale in any state wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful 


In addition to Paul Jones and Antique, 
Frankfort offers these other superb 
whiskies: Four Roses, Broad Ripple, 
Meadville, Mattingly & Moore, Old 
Baker and Old Oscar Pepper. All of 
these whiskies are bottled only in full 
measure packages. Frankfort Distiller- 
ies, Incorporated, Louisville, Baltimore. 
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B by Frederick Palmer 
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perb The fleet moves out in battle formation. This spring, for the first time in three 
— years, the Atlantic Coast is going to see the big battleships 
ll of 
full HIS spring our battleship fleet is coming to the Atlantic invasion across the oceans which separate us from other great 
iller- Coast. How many of us know that it has not been there _ nations? 
pore for three years? Or where it has been in the meantime? Do we need it when war means killing, maiming, waste, misery 


onthly 


Some of us may think that the thirty new ships pro- 
vided for eight months ago are already launched when, in truth, 
the riveting of the plates of their hulls has just begun and they 
will not be mounting their guns for another two years. 

Only a few of the hundred and twenty million Americans who 
pay for our Navy ever see it except on the screen or through the 
eyes of a sailor on leave from that floating world which is so mys- 
terlous to a landsman. 

We thrill at the newsreel’s parade of the power of our battle 
fleet because it is our power. Then awe and horror in turn possess 
us as we realize the meaning of a broadside from a column of bat- 
tleships, a shower of bombs from a squadron of planes or the gor- 
ing explosion of a torpedo in a ship’s side. 

Why this mighty and costly engine of destruction which is 
built solely for war? Do we need a huge navy to protect us from 
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and back-breaking debts? When war has been outlawed by the 
Kellogg pact? When we have been told that another world war 
will be the end of our civilization? 

Personally, I wish that the size of our navy might be restricted 
to one small friendly gunboat manned by an amiable crew. It 
would carry no ammunition. It would fire only blank charges to 
salute the gunboats of other nations which also would carry no 
live shell and would return salutes in kind. 

This would be possible in a world in which the Mussolinis had 
long since ceased from Mussolinizing, the Hitlers from Hitlerizing, 
the Bolsheviks from Bolsheviking, the French were as eager as the 
English to keep the Channel safe for England, the Japanese and 
the Chinese dwelt in the neighborliness of beatific inter-racial 
love, and an armed rebellion in Cuba or Morocco was as impos- 
sible as that the angels should trade their wings for machine guns. 
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But I yield to the view of a group of experts whom I have 
never heard quoted in naval propaganda and who have the most 
vivid and compelling personal and public reasons for hating war. 
We may well value their opinion more than that of the Secretary 
of the Navy or any admiral. We may value it more than the 
combined wisdom of all the naval officers’ messes supported by 
that of the men who fly the planes silhouetted against the sky in 
roaring publicity, the men who man the silent, hidden, sneaking 
submarines, the mighty battleships or the cruiser or destroyer 
patrolling a Chinese river or the Cuban coast. 

Yet these experts may not know the difference between a de- 
stroyer and a cruiser or between “‘Pipe the Sweepers!” and “‘Gen- 
eral Quarters.”” When they have saluted a superior officer they 
have said “Yes, sir’ and never “Aye, aye, sir.” 

Most of them have never been on board a naval vessel of the 
fighting arm. Their only long cruise has been on an army 
transport, their closest view of the Navy a convoy keeping the 
U-boats off in the submarine danger zone. 

To have been in the A. E. F. is not enough to qualify them as 
naval experts. They must have suffered a greater agony than 
seasickness on their return trip. 

Some of them may be bed-ridden for life, staring at the white 
wall of a hospital while well buddies are driving their cars past 
apple and cherry orchards in bloom or hills glorious in autumn 
coloring. 

Others may have lost an arm or leg or piece of jaw and rejoice 
that their beans and the rest of their machinery are okay; others 
have been struck blind and condemned to live in darkness; 
others have only enough strength left from the drain of tubercu 
losis to totter for the last time to a long chair in the sun, others 
may be sound of body, but war has unseated their minds and left 
them babbling maniacs. 

Those who are not insane read a good deal. The blind listen 
to the radio. Most disabled men have leisure for serious think- 
ing. They have heard it said that if we had begun, at the 


outbreak of the World War, the immense building pro- 
gram which we began in 1917, American sailors would 


have been nearer the trenches than any American 
soldier. The Navy could have saved us from hav- 
ing to send two millions of soldiers to France, 
and from our huge war debt. 

In that event, our totally and partially 
disabled men would be sturdy, self- 
reliant, earning citizens instead of 
dependents, and thecountry would 
not have had to build new hos- 
pitals for their care. They do 
not want the vigorous 
youth of a later genera- 
tion to be crippled as 
they are. Nor do 
the mothers of 
the youth of 


today. Women voters, when they consider the state of the 
nation, have a special reason for including the state of the Navy. 
Unless they are ambitious to be Gold Star Mothers they are 
thoughtless citizens if they do not keep track of where the Navy 
is and what it is doing and how efficient and adequate it is. 

All our battleships and other fighting ships, our planes and 
supply ships are kept together because they must go into action 
as a whole. Otherwise we might be beaten in detail by the com- 
bined strength of an enemy. Our Navy is concentrated on the 
West Coast within reach of the lonely Hawaiian island group, 
our Pacific outpost. 

When we see a column of battleships on the newsreel we won- 
der if the plane has not made them obsolete. Are not squadrons 
of aerial bombers enough to keep us out of the trenches in the 
future if this is really within naval power? The answer to that is 
revealed to the aviator’s eye as he flies over the fleet steaming in 
battle formation. 

For the newsreel cannot show the fleet as a whole. The fleet 
occupies such an immense area that most of the ships would 
appear as no larger than chips on the water. In the center of the 
ring of cruisers, destroyers and submarines are the battleships 
which they guard as flankers guard a column of infantry marching 
in close order. This makes the heavily armored giants of the Navy 
appear as fragile as eggs in a basket, in spite of their sixteen-inch 
guns. 

In the center with the battleships are the truly fragile aircraft 
carriers—the fleet’s actual basket of eggs—with their spread of 
platform decks half masked with plane wings when the planes 
are not in flight. For the fighters, scouts and bombers of the air 


Destroyers in 
column 


are not dependent upon 
their own power to keep 
along with the fleet on a long 
cruise. The fleet commander may 
not tell them to meet the battleships 
at a point three thousand miles away 
and expect them to arrive. They ride on 
a ship which is their home and floating base. 
Without this ship they would soon be helpless 
for want of gasoline. After they had dropped 
their bombs they would have no magazine to supply 
them with more. 

They are in the center for the same reason as the battle- 
ships—to escape assassination by being left unprotected on the 
public highway. The aircraft carrier is almost as easy a prey to 
any fighting ship as that floating hotel, the passenger liner. The 
fire of a light cruiser could end her career in five minutes. A ton 
bomb from the air or a torpedo from a destroyer or a submarine 
would not have to do half a job to sink her. Aircraft carriers 

sacrificed means planes sacrificed. 

What is the defense of the heart of that complicated organiza- 
tion of the steaming cities and villages in steel walls that make 4 
modern fleet? Destroyers which try to reach it with a torpedo 
run the blasting gamut of destroyer, cruiser and battleship fire 
Airplanes watch for the underwater shadow of the submarine 
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No navy that expects to survive puts its entire trust in surface craft 


which carries its dagger under a cloak. Then destroyers speed 
to the spot to drop their depth charges. 

Combat planes attack the bombers. Streams of anti-aircraft 
gunfire rise from the rings around the aircraft carrier before the 
anti-aircraft batteries of the battleship and the aircraft carrier 
are themselves in action. Anti-aircraft gunfire is now effective 
at a height of thirty thousand vertical feet. The twelve seconds 
required in 1918 to get on the target after it is located have been 
reduced to less than two. One battery will make a hit as soon as 
forty in the World War. In recent years the defense against 
planes has developed more rapidly than their offensive power. 

But the battleship itself, which might be injured by air bombs 
or by torpedoes if they can get at her, is the great protector of the 
aircraft carrier. Her shells carry twenty-five miles; firing may 
begin at that range in the next great naval battle. The only hope 
of other ships against her is flight. One battleship can silence the 
fire of all the cruisers of any navy. Anyone who enters the gates 
of hell by air or water on the way to the center of a fleet better 
kiss life goodbye. If he should happen to survive the surprise 
would be the more pleasant. 

For years now the arm of the air has been tried out in naval 
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battle maneuvers. When naval officers agree on a point as a 
result of battle practice their forecast almost invariably turns out 
right in actual warfare. There is no more talk in naval circles 
that the plane has made the battleship obsolete. But a fleet that 
had no planes against a fleet that had would be blinded, deprived 
of a mighty weapon and mortally handicapped. 

Officers of all naval branches are proud of the Navy’s aircraft. 
They are sure it is better than that of any other navy. We held 
out against the experiment of other navies in uniting army and 
navy aircraft under one head—which they are now deserting— 
and grooved our naval aircraft into strictly naval needs in inti- 
mate technical teamplay. 

Aircraft is simply a great indispensable auxiliary arm when 
there must be no weak link in the chain of teamplay. What would 
an army do without machine guns and tanks? The destroyers 
and submarines may be said to play their part for the Navy 
And what without light mobile artillery? The cruisers play its 
part. The battleship not only carries the Big Berthas. It is the 
doughboy of the sea. Just as only the infantry can take and hold 
the land so the battleship alone can take and hold the sea. 

Teamplay? The human element which masters the mechanical 

and scientific technique of the floating war-factories is 
the source of all teamplay. In military parlance this is 
referred to as personnel. All of us in the Army in 1917- 
18 from Pershing and March down were personnel. If 
you got to feeling important in your uniform you had 
only to recall that you were just an atom of personnel to 
find your Overseas cap was not too large for you. 

What of naval personnel in the year 1934? What of 
the quality, spirit, industry, efficiency of the Americans 
who labor out of sight in steel walls, offshore or on sea 
stretches? Are we up to proud traditions? The officers 
have convincing evidence that the thorough educational 
processes of the Naval Academy are not slipping. Since 
there was no room for them in the Navy half of last 

year’s graduates of Annap- 
olis had to be turned back 
to civil life. Practically all 
got jobs, even in the De- 
pression. 

Not only the mistake of 
(Continued on page 54) 


Ramming a shell 
home. It takes less 
than two seconds to 
get on a target in the 
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ZB By Arth ur Van ‘Vissingen SV: 


What Some of the «Children’s’’ Radio 
Programs Are Doing to American 
Everybody’s 


OBODY has adequately eulogized the delights of that 
peaceful hour before dinner when, on chill winter 
afternoons, a man after his honest day’s work may 
relax into his pet overstuffed chair in front of the fire 

and lose himself in a good book. It is the most satisfactory sixty 
minutes in the day. At least, I used to think so. 

But last year a great big fly landed plop in my ointment. 
When winter closed down and I could no longer putter until dusk 
at the flower beds and the woodpile, I expected the accustomed 
hour of peace. Instead, the radio was going all the while. 

Not soothing programs or programs that could be ignored. 
Noisy programs. Blatant programs. Machine guns and ambu- 
lance sirens and the shrieks of strong men in distress. Lovely 
ladies sobbing as gangsters threatened them with worse than 
death. Conspirators whispering, in tones that could be heard 
a furlong, how to get this shipment of dope past the coast guard. 
Shrill little boys and even shriller little girls whispering how they 
would foil the plot. Maltreated orphans sobbing their hearts out 
at indignities poured upon them by elderly tyrants who seemed 
to have stepped right out of Dickens. 

Was this orgy of battle, murder, and rapine designed for us 
great strong men who became hardened to it in the trenches, on 
the North Sea or in the steam-heated cantonments of 1918? 
Guess again, dear reader. As Longfellow so aptly remarked, 
between the dark and the daylight when the night is beginning 
to lower comes a pause in the day’s occupation that is known as 
the children’s hour (Station WBBM and associated stations 
speaking). The saplings of our family tree had developed the 
time-honored habit of congregating in the living room. But in- 
stead of burying their innocent little noses in Deadwood Dick or 
Peter Rabbit, after the good old family tradition, they had set up 
a new custom of their own. They turned on the radio at that 
forced-draft volume which so soothes juvenile ears. Seated in 
their favorite chairs, or more usually teetering on the edges, they 
regaled their bloodthirsty tastes with as harrowing a selection of 
knavery and violence as ever came the way of a Caribbean buc- 
caneer. 

After the fashion of parents, I might have paid no attention 
if I had not been inconvenienced. At first I told them to tune it 
down. Then I told them to tune it down some more. Finally I 
urged them to draw up their chairs before the blamed radio and 
get it low enough so I could not hear it. But it would not down. 
Machine guns and sirens simply will be heard, no matter how low 
the tuning. And after a couple of such sessions, it began to dawn 
on the conscious fraction of my mind that here was something 
which perhaps might better not be ignored. 

So for the rest of that week I listened. Not frankly. No, 
rearing a family has, I hope, filled me with more guile than that. 
I continued to glue my eyes to the book and occasionally turned a 
page lest suspicious little brains ferret out my base designs. But 
my ears were cocked to miss no inflection of the radio actors, and 
at moments of greatest dramatic stress I risked a furtive glance 
toward the three young faces clustered before the loud speaker. 
Shameful deceit, do you say? Granted. But spying is permissible 
in some circumstances, and these seemed of that sort. I was de- 
termined to find out what mental diet was being served to my 
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Children Is Business 


offspring, and to observe just how the three were digesting it. 

The end of my spying came unexpectedly one evening. Un- 
blinking I had listened to a tribe of Indians howling like moon- 
struck wolves, to a trio of young Americans shamelessly stealing 
the golden treasure of a hardworking Inca tribe, to a woman who 
told good stories and sang unobjectionable little songs in a sugary 
soprano—this last only after a fight in which Carol, aged four, had 
routed Bill, aged eleven. Bill held out for a program which last 
evening had signed off as two meddlesome little boys and a girl 
had been locked deep below by the evil crew that was running 
a load of trussed Chinamen to the Florida keys. By sabotage 
Carol so interfered with his choice that finally he gave in. So far 
as we know, the smugglers still have those nosey little tattle-tales 
in their hold. 

Fourth on the afternoon’s chosen programs came one in which, 
after the customary exhortation that the listeners compel mother 
to buy them Bowser’s Milk-and-Egg if they wish to grow big and 
strong like a dog, the orphaned heroine entered sobbing. During 
the past week I had conceived a deep, shameful hatred for this 
heroine, the more shameful because by her words and actions one 
knew she believed herself a really nice little girl. To be sure, she 
spoke through her nose in shrill tones like nothing human, and 
she struck me as both a braggart and a cry-baby. I had known 
her for a good ten years in the comic strips, and if she isn’t twenty 
by now then I’m the drummer boy of Appomattox. Why they 
have not run her out of the orphan asylum long years ago and 
forced her to make her own living I still do not understand. 

Anyhow, this evening she came on the air sobbing because the 
boss woman of the orphanage would not let some poor but honest 
farmers adopt her. She yowled and sniveled continuously for the 
first seven minutes of the program, and it was a toss-up which of 
us would first have a nervous break-down, she or I. She won. I 
burst out of my ambush shouting, “Shut off that doggoned pro- 


hed 


gram! Shut it off! Now! Shut it off, will you! 


LL the books on child psychology say never to issue any 
orders to the little dears while you are angry. As soon as I 
could speak coherently I handed down final judgment. “Bill, 
after this you can have just one program—the So-and-so. You 
and Carol can have the Thus-and-so Hour. Carol and Marcia 
can have the This-and-that Program. And that’s all the chil- 
dren’s radio programs we’re going to have, because they are the 
only ones you like that are fit to hear. What’s more, if I find 
you listening to other programs at somebody else’s house, you 
don’t get these. Now go torture the cat, or let the air out of the 
tires, or something equally innocent. Daddy wants to read in 
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Next evening at a party one of 
the neighbors brought up this sub- 
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Pirates, gangsters shooting it out with the police, dope smugglers— 
these are too often standard fare for juvenile radio listeners 


and I were sitting in the living room the other night, reading 
quietly. All of a sudden ten-year-old Howard, upstairs in bed, 
began yelling. ‘Help! They’re killing me! Help! He-e-elp!’ 
Boy, I made it upstairs in three jumps. Howard was just waking 
up. What do you suppose was the matter? He was dreaming 
one of the radio children’s hours all over, and he was scared stiff. 
We had noticed for the past week that he was jumpy and nervous. 
W ell, we told him, ‘No more radio programs for you, young man.’ 
You'd be astonished to see how he has calmed down—though he 
still is edgy. I'd like to wring somebody’s neck for putting that 
Stuff on the air for children.” 

A few days later at a friend’s house I casually asked my dinner 
partner, “How are the kids?” 

_“Haven’t you seen them lately?” she countered. “They’re all 
right. But you’re missing something if you don’t see Jimmy. 
He s been listening to that pirate hour on the radio until he thinks 
he’s a pirate. He stumps around with one leg stiff, he talks out 
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of the side of his mouth, he is the toughest little egg you ever saw. 
Actually, he’s got me worried. I tried telling him he couldn’t 
listen to it, and then I found he was going over to Pete’s and 
listening there. So now he’s listening to it at home again. He 
actually thinks those characters are estimable gentlemen, and 
they’re as real to him as anyone could be. And of all the blood- 
and-thunder claptrap you ever heard. . . .” 

After that I kept my ears open, and even introduced children’s 
radio into conversations. Half the fathers and all the mothers 
were up in arms about some of the programs. All of them con- 
sidered many of the programs good, a few excellent, more pass 
able. But all of them feit that at least half the programs to which 
their children listened were downright objectionable. Most of 
them admitted the problem had them licked, and the rest of us 
were not too sure of our own solutions. It was surprising how 
many of us had independently decided never to buy a can of 
Bowser’s Milk-and-Egg, or a carton of (Continued on page 48) 
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HEN a difference in degree progresses until it be- 

comes a difference in kind, evolution may be said 

to have performed the work of revolution. De- 

mocracies are so constituted that revolutions may 
be brought about by these orderly means, achieving virtually 
the same results as do other countries by violent means. There is 
nothing to fear in the word or the fact of an evolved, or orderly, 
revolution, though a few people persist in trying to scare us with 
that word. 

In this country there have been several revolutions, political 
and economic, since the surrender of Cornwallis terminated the 
only American revolution that popularly goes by that name. 
Only one of these was a violent revolution—the Civil War. The 
great result of the Civil War as it affected the bread-and-butter 
lives of the people was not the perpetuation of the political 
union of the States, but the new economic order introduced to 
the South. The violence of this revolution would have been 
avoided except for the mischievous activity of Hotspurs on both 
sides. Moral considerations aside, when the arithmetic of eco- 
nomics is taken into account, by no possible exercise of the imagi- 
nation could slavery have endured for another twenty years after 
1360. It was too clumsy a form of labor for the refinements of 
the mechanized age, then dawning. 

By speeding up the processes of evolution we are now in the 
throes of a revolution almost as sweeping as that achieved in the 
sixties, and destined to be quite as enlightened and beneficial in 
its results. Weare removing predatory factors as antiquated and 
ill-suited to current requirements as slavery had become. We are 
doing this with more than normal haste because the crisis de- 
mands it. The period between the end of the World War and 
1929 had been a most reactionary one, with all sorts of brakes on 
progress to which we were blinded by a spurious prosperity. We 
heeded neither the signs of the times nor the warnings of the per- 
snicacious, and in 1929 our smug world came to an end. But for 
three years we tried to muddle through and somehow patch up 
and restore the old order. Like most such attempts at 
restoration, this did not succeed. New thoughts and new 
forces shouldered their way 
to the front. Mr. Roose- 
velt was possessed of suffi- 
cient acumen to understand 
some of them and suffi- 
cient political skill to mould 
them attractively into 
vote-getting issues— 
which, after all, is as much 
as a candidate can do. As 
President he has shown a 
much higher order of states- 
manship, and a great store 
of courage, in his tre- 
mendous efforts to trans- 
late them into realities. 

A competent witness, 
Hearst Mr. W. R. Hearst, once 





“History Under Our Eyes,” initiated in 
the January number, Mr. James, Pulitzer 
Prize winner in biography, now examines 
the origin and development of the 
National Recovery Administration and 
traces its adventures during recent 
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said that the public memory is nine days long. He might have 
said with equal truth that the public can fix its attention on only 
one thing at a time, even for those figurative nine days. 

In the multitudinous program of the New Deal we have had 
thrown at us not one thing but a hundred. Only to a few of these 
have we really paid much attention, and then only to about one 
of them at a time. First it was the banking crisis, then the brain 
trust, then the NRA, then for an instant the AAA, then Repeal, 
then Russia. At the present writing it is the hydra-headed mone- 
tary question, involving the 
price of gold, the “‘commod- 


American capital to London. 
When these lines are read it 
will be something else, pos- 
sibly the fight for and against 
inflation, though this is a bad 
season for guessers. 

Of all the headliners that 
one time or another since last 
March have been the momen- 
tary object of the spotlight, 
none threw its partners of 
the New Deal more complete 
ly in the shadows or directed 
more single-minded attention 

Ford to itself that the NRA, whic! 
- é 5 fi, cn 
blue-eagled and spread-eagled itself beneath current history's 
proscenium last June. Those bright and brave blue eagle flags of 
last summer have worn themselves to tatters, and not always 
have fresh ones taken their places. The stickers on windows and 
windshields have faded. The parades are over, the slogans for- 
gotten, the shouting has ceased even in echo. Do we recall the 
salutatory outburst of General Hugh S. Johnson, who on the first 
of July said that the blue eagle would have 4,000,000 unemployed 
back at work by Labor Day? Not many of us do, perhaps, with- 
out jogging our memories, for being optimists by nature we try 
to forget unfulfilled expectations and hitch our hopes to the most 
recently discovered nine-day wonder in the galaxy of the New 
Deal. 

On Labor Day we aroused ourselves from our emotional jeg 
long enough to note that not 4,000,000 but only about 2,000,0c0 
persons had gone back to work. Rumblings of criticism were 
heard—wrangling over codes and revolts by labor in the form ¢f 
strikes. Was NRA aiding or retarding recovery? Presently 
critics came out in the open. Henry Ford declined to sign the 
Automobile Code and General Johnson exchanged his govern- 
ment-owned Lincoln—fortuitously old and due to be traded in, 
anyhow—for a Cadillac. Alfred E. Smith and Mr. Hearst drew 
knives from their belts and made a few spectacular passes at 
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CODES and S 


tumultuous months. Without partisan 
bias and without personal prejudice, Mr. 
James is seeking in these articles to reduce 
the drama of recent and contemporary 
America to an _ ordered picture—to 
turn news into history while it is still 
news —in a thoroughly judicial temper 


NRA. We looked on and 
some of us nodded approv- 
ingly, but few were very 
much hot and bothered one 
way or another. In the pop- 
ular estimation NRA was 
now a star of the third mag- 
nitude, and in the kaleido- 
scopic panorama of events 
newer and more engaging 
events claimed our notice. 
But there was a certain 
feeling, and this feeling ob- 
tains at this writing, that 
since we do not hear so 
much of it any more, NRA 
must have more or less 
fizzled. 

This impression is susceptible of the criticism of not being 
true. Although it has imperfections, and grave ones, although it 
is out of the limelight, the National Recovery Administration 
never was in a stronger position and never had done better work 
than it was doing on the eve of the year 1934. 

More than any one institution or activity of the hundred things 
that compose the New Deal, it is pushing evolution to the point 
of desirable revolution to the end that there may be a more equal 
distribution of the good things of the earth amongst us all. In- 
dustry was not stampeded by the drums and the pageants and 
the rising of the masses under the banner of the blue eagle last 
summer. Industry instinctively distrusts such manifestations. 
But now that things have quieted down, industry is beginning to 
comprehend the workings of the new economic set-up which must 
replace the old if we are to 
climb out of the pit of 19209. 
It is pulling for and with 
NRA as it has not done 
before. But instead of ac- 
complishing miracles in 
sixty days the NRA pro- 
gram will be five or six 
years in attaining the ideals 
that are its goal. This does 
not mean that a return to 
prosperity will be post- 
poned until then. As I 
wrote in these columns last 
month, world recovery is 
under way and the United 
States is leading the pro- 
cession. 
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The NRA was not pro- 
claimed to be any such 
long-pull operation. It was 
proclaimed to be a miracle- 
machine. Specifically it 
was to put 4,000,000 per- 
sons to work in sixty days. 
This was on the word of 
Hugh Johnson himself, and 
with the enormous prestige 
that the Roosevelt ad- . 
ministration had acquired 
through its masterful hand- 
ling of the banking crisis 
and sidestepping the de- 
mands in Congress for 
paper inflation, we be- 
lieved him. Perhaps we should have believed him anyhow, for 
Hugh Johnson is a remarkable man—the most colorful and one 
of the most arresting personages on Washington’s crowded stage 
today. Behind him, in the shadows as always, stood the silent 
but active figure of Bernard M. Baruch, late chairman of the 
War Industries Board, the NRA of 1918. Sponsored by a pub- 
licity organization which for size, talent and energy has not been 
equaled since the days of George Creel and the Liberty Loans, 
the blue eagle winged thus its way into this apperceptive world. 

In Washington, the blue eagle’s aerie, the first notable benefits 
accrued to the hotel proprietors. Early in August your corres- 
pondent presented himself 
at a hotel at which he had 
stopped six months before 
and had spent a lonely 
week, the chief consolation 
being that rooms were 
marked down to half price. 
On my return the size of the 
crowd in the lobby sug- 
gested that there must be 
a fire in the house. But it 
was not a fire. NRA was 
the cause of the hustle and 
bustle and the looks of 
anxiety on sO many coun- 
tenances. The first person 
I recognized was Charles 
M. Schwab of Bethlehem 
Steel, appearing, by con- 
trast to the general milieu, as cool as a cucumber. | was told that 
if I stood still in any one place I should see half a dozen other 
captains of steel within thirty minutes. For the steel industry 
had leased an entire floor to accommodate its notables who had 
come to town to discuss a steel code with Hugh Johnson. 

At other hotels the scenes were similar. In this one the bi- 
tuminous coal people had a floor, that one was overrun by oil 
magnates, in others the potentates of automobiles, sugar, electri- 
cal appliances, shipbuilding and cloaks and suits held forth. 
Lesser fry found quarters where they could, there to rub elbows 
with the emissaries of wall paper, salt, corsets and brassieres, 
photographers’ supplies, cast-iron pipe, peach canners, laundry 
and dry cleaning, fishing tackle, gasoline pumps and structural 
clay products—all in Washington on the same errand. Three men 
or eighty might comprise the delegation of an industry. Each 
delegation was attended by a retinue of experts, some of whom 
were harassed-looking gentlemen indeed. (Continued on page 52) 
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pavene), Woodsman 
Extraordinary, Finds 


the Way of a Maid with a 
Couple of Men Harder 

to Figure Than 

Anything in 

His Experience 


BULL PINE” 


a 
Ladd Haystead 


MAGNIFICENT dawn of gold clouds and cedar-red 
streamers was breaking over the peaks in high country, 
when the foreman of Camp Six bellowed out the start- 
order to his forty-odd timber jacks. A hoarse roar 

answered him. Somebody started an old Canuck song as the huge 
men, children for a day, rolled down the trail between cloud- 
touching tamarack and straight-backed spruce. Camp Six was off 
for the mill on the shores of Lake Mart’ to celebrate the loggers’ 
greatest holiday, the Fourth of July. 

Well in the lead, striding along happily in his bear greased 
boots with sharpened caulks, was Highjohnny Blake. It was eight 
years to a day since Highjohnny at sixteen was whistle punk for 
Old Man Drake and had first met the lumberman’s pride and joy, 
Barbara, aged fourteen. On this anniversary Highjohnny ex- 
pected something would happen that would change his life as 
much as the original meeting had. He was very happy in the 
thought. 
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for to see someone wit’ a smile 
down to Old Man Drake's 
camp,” Jean Baptiste, the 
bandy-legged sawyer, called 
from the rear of the procession. 

*Ay’ll take Lena,” Big Sorenson boomed out while a roar 
greeted his sally. 

Big Sorenson got very drunk one paynight years ago. He was 
in love with a girl of his own nationality. No one knew where she 
lived and no one had seen her but all the north woods knew Big 
Sorenson’s devotion. A drunken miner loaded with dust and very 
sentimental had tried to pry Big Sorenson off the floor to give him 
a deerskin bag of dust worth perhaps a thousand dollars. But Big 
Sorenson had merely grunted and told the miner that he would 
take Lena, then gone off to sleep again. Now, it was a woods 
classic. 

Highjohnny merely smiled good-naturedly at the kidding. He 
was used to it. If a fellow wanted to get along in the big woods he 
had to learn to take the endless raillery. The more popular he 
was, the more kidding he’d get. 

At four that afternoon the crew from Camp Six howled out their 
own announcement to the still waters of Lake Mart’. At the same 
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He muscled the anvil 
over his head 


time, Old Man Drake who was standing on the head sawyer’s 
platform turned and saw them coming from the woods trail. He 
grabbed the whistle wire. A long, belching howl came from the 
donkey’s brass whistle. Immediately, the whine of the saws, the 
tush of the carriage, and the shrill squeal of the header went into 
mournful diminuendos. 

Men jumped from their places by the saws and machines and 
hurried out to form a group to welcome their friends from the 
woods who sent down the logs the mill turned into lumber. The 
red headed mule skinner on the drag-up jumped into the air, 
cracked his heels three times and lit cussing in doggerel, his great- 
est accomplishment, while a large grin spread over his homely face. 

“Hiya! Camp Six come down to whup the hell outa this yere 
bunch o’ ole women,” the foreman hollered. 

“Welcome, boys,”’ Old Man Drake hollered back in his best 
bull bellow. ‘“Mill’s closed down ’til the fifth. Camp Six takes the 
long bunkhouse they was in last year. The Doctor is hittin’ the 
grub saw at five o’clock. And—” 

He paused, while men from both the mill and Camp Six looked 
at him with grins. They all knew what was coming. Old Man 
Drake let a slight smile crease his leathery visage while he 
hunched his huge shoulders suggestively, ““—no one’s to cross the 
dead line toward the ladies’ tents after six o’clock.” 

A roar of thanks, ribald remarks, and general lightheartedness 
answered the lumberman who had once been a timber dancer 
himself. The men fraternized and moved off in straggling groups 
to the line of log longhouses to the south of the mill and beyond 
the curing yards. Old Man Drake turned north where were the 
cook shanty, his log office and home combined, and beyond that 
a row of white tents set up on the lake shore. The latter were for 
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the lady guests who would be coming down the lake pretty soon 
in the mill’s launch. 

Each year, Old Man Drake’s daughter invited all the sweet- 
hearts of the men who wanted to come, a group of her own friends 
from the school she went to in winters, and brought them to the 
mill for the holiday. When this had first started back in those 
days when Highjohnny met her, Old Man Drake had set the 
deadline by a big bull pine, halfway between his house and the 
tents. No jack could cross that line during the time the ladies 
were in camp. 

Thus did Old Man Drake assure the timorous mothers of heir- 
ess daughters that their offspring would be completely safe at the 
primitive lumber camp. Old Man Drake privately would snort 
and rear at this invention of his. He’d tell his cronies down in 
Portland that if those fool girls only had the good luck to know 
nothing but loggers and lumberjacks all their lives, they’d never 
know what an insult was. Get more of that from any country 
club dance than they ever would in a lifetime in the woods. 

Once Jean Baptiste, down from a woods camp for the holiday, 
had crossed the deadline while drunk. His intention was to find 
his own bunk but he walked in the wrong direction. Old Man 
Drake didn’t ask his intention until afterward. 

He had run for the wavering man, bellowing threats. Jean 
Baptiste, a north woods master of La Savate, had thrown his 
heels toward Old Man Drake’s chin. The lumberman ducked 
and caught an outflung foot. Twice around his head he swung 
the little man like a hammer thrower, then released him. 

Arizona Jones with some others had seen the affair and had 
come up running. Arizona hauled a steel tape from his pocket 
and waded out in the lake where Jean Baptiste was threshing 
about. 

“Hol’ still, yuh damned idiot,’ Arizona yelled, wallowing to- 
ward him, the steel tape paying out behind. 

Arizona read the markings on the tape which was held by 
another jack on the shore. “Forty-two feet,” he called, “that’s 
five foot better than yuh did last year, Pop, on that Polack fel- 
low.” ° 

Everybody laughed and Old Man Drake accepted the now 
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thoroughly sober explanation of a watered down Jean Baptiste. 
But no one had tried to find out since if Old Man Drake was still 
in form when it came to tossing men into the lake. 

The deep, lasting, gong-sound of the big circular saw hung 
beside the cook shanty boomed. A dash for the long, low mess 
hall was won by a lithe Canuck. Inside, the oil-cloth-covered 
tables were stacked high with steaming plates of food. 

The roar of conversation gave way to a huge smacking as piles 
of green corn, washtubs full of boiled potatoes, a whole beef 
barbecued, rock bass from the lake by the dozen, corn bread by 
the square yard and coffee literally by the gallon disappeared. 
In a half hour, enough food to feed ten times as many ordinary 
men had gone. There was a breathing spell while the conversa- 
tion rose. A look of great anticipation was on every face. 

The swinging kerosene lamps smoked and flickered. The talk 
was mostly boasts of what the rival camps and various individuals 
would do in the field events the following day. Then, the doctor 
and four cookies appeared with arms heaped high with pie tins. 
Shouts and roars greeted this act for Doc Brown, “the best cook 
on the Coast,’ was serving his annual masterpiece, a half of a 
blueberry pie to every jack. 

After the pie was gon¢ and more coffee drunk, foul smelling 
pipes smoked up. In groups, the men tramped from the dining 
hall to wander down to the dock. Soon the dock rails were lined 
with dark figures that smoked, talked and peered down the lake. 
The lights of the Barbara II should flicker out there any moment 
now. 

Highjohnny did not sit on a rail nor walk out on the dock. He 
didn’t want a whole lot of ragging when the launch pulled in and he 
met Barbara. The men all meant the best and he knewevery one of 
them was pulling for him to win Old Man Drake’s daughter, but 
he hadn’t seen her for two years. She had been away to a college 
in California. She might resent the kidding and anyway he didn’t 
think it was quite nice, and certainly no girl as near an angel as 
Barbara ought to have to go through it. 

A shout from a man at the very end of the dock called the at- 
tention of all hands. Yes, there were the first faint glimmerings of 
the Barbara II lights. The train from Portland must have been late. 

Highjohnny felt his palms go wet. He wished he had been able 
to write better letters. Wished he could say things in his letters 
like in the books Barbara had started him to reading. Well, he 
could tell her better tomorrow night after he had won most of the 
events of the day. 

It didn’t seem like 
eight years since 
Barb had first talked 
to him and got him 
to save his money 
and take all those 
courses from the 
state agricultural 
college, department 
of forestry. Time 
sure did go fast. And 
she certainly had 
been right. Nothing 
to this stuff of work- 
ing all winter and 
then blowing all your 
wages in on one big shin- 
dig down in town. Look at 
these other fellows. Why, 
most of them were old 
enough to be his father. 
And didn’t own a nickel 
more than whatever Old 
Man Drake owed them 
for this summer’s work. 

Highjohnny was aw- 
fully glad he had started 
out so long ago to add to 
that tract of timber land 
his dad had left him. 
There were a good many 
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The sweetest and pret- 
tiest of all of them— 
with a fellow whose 
features might have 

adorned a collar ad nickel. 


thousand acres of good timber there now. Sometime tomorrow he 
was going to talk to Old Man Drake about logging it off. In two 
years’ time, if Highjohnny was careful and remembered all the 
things he had learned in his courses as well as what he had learned 
while working in every branch of the lumber industry except 
exporting, he would have a hundred thousand dollars. 

That was enough to talk right up to Old Man Drake about— 
well, about a pretty personal matter. Of course a logger, even if 
he was the youngest and said to be the smartest high-rigger in the 
woods, couldn’t very well talk about marrying the daughter of a 
man as big as Old Man Drake. But a young lumberman on his 
own witha hundred thousand in the bank could at least get a 
hearing. 

The Barbara II tooted its whistle twice, its klaxon crackled and 
its bell rang. I here was a white-silver curve across the placid dark 
of the lake as the launch swerved in to the dock. The men were 
suddenly silent and abashed. Living solely among men in the big 
woods didn’t make a fellow feel like somebody in the movies. 
Made you pretty scary where girls were concerned. 

The dock lights sprung up. The launch warped in. Willing 
hands grabbed the flung hawsers while others ran out the gang- 
plank. Fresh, pink-cheeked sweethearts of the jacks giggled their 
way down the gangplank to greet demurely their suddenly awk- 
ward lovers. Then came a group of young ladies described by the 
society reporters as ‘“‘the elect of So-and-So,”’ who didn’t giggle but 
smiled easily at the dark figures of the men. The latter touched 
forelocks and crowded back away from the girls with mutters 
meant to be cordial, but so embarrassed that they sounded al- 
most ominous. 

Last of all—yes, there she was, the sweetest and prettiest of 
all of them. She was dressed in something white. Her dark 
bobbed curls were entrancingly mussed by the wind. High- 
johnny’s throat constricted and his big hands closed tensely on 
the end of the dock rail. He was an idiot ever to think he could 
have her. Probably she didn’t even remember him. Most likely 
she had just been kind to him sort of like rich women did charity 
in the slums of cities. 

He started to push forward anyway, then drew back. His fine, 
tanned features were set, his grey eyes hurt, but no one saw in the 

darkness. Standing behind 
Barbara, one hand under her 
elbow to help her on the 
gangplank, was a fellow who 
looked like a movie star. A 
fellow whose physique was 


as good or better than 
Highjohnny’s own proudful 
body. Curly blond hair was 
neatly combed on his hat- 
less head, and his face was 

regular featured as an advertisement for collars. 
Highjohnny did not wait to see the rest of the dis- 
embarking. Nor did he rush forward to help with 
suitcases as he had always done before. Beaten, he 
shuffled off slowly up the hill to the tree line and on 
into the timber. Under a bull pine, marked for to- 
morrow’s tree felling contest, he threw himself down. 
All of his plans were blown up—busted, not worth a 
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What the hell did he care about getting 
rich? What had he got out of saving his 
money all these years and not going on 
bats like the other boys? What good did 
a lot of knowledge from books do him? 

He was just a plain sucker. No fun for all 
these years because of one dream and now that 
dream was shattered. 

But he couldn’t blame her. Hell, no, nobody 
could blame anyone as sweet, as near the angels, 
as Barb was. He had just been a fool to think that 
a bully boy, the son of a bully boy, could even look 
at a person as grand as Old Man Drake’s daughter. 
Probably he’d better get down to earth and go off 
and get himself a Lena like Big Sorenson. Or 
maybe he should play around the girls down at the 
house with the red drapes at the window in San- 
ford City. They were more his style, he guessed. 
Didn’t mind lumberjacks and swampers from the 
woods. In fact, they’d be pretty proud to have a 
high rigger coming to see them. 

Highjohnny cussed bitterly to himself, then de- 
cided to go to the cook shanty where many barrels 
of beer would be broached. Halfway there he 
changed his mind and started off in another di- 
rection. There was a blind pig set up in the bush 
each year at this time which Old Man Drake 
winked at, although booze was absolutely for- 
bidden on the job or in the camps at any other 
time. 

Highjohnny hit the faint trail which led to the 
open spot where French La Due annually set up 
his barrel of firewater. He, Highjohnny, would go 
on a bender that would make Big Sorenson’s 
famous drunks look like Sunday School picnics. 
Just outside the firelight he stopped. 

Jean Baptiste was orating. ‘—An’ me, Jean 
Baptiste, has everyt’ing I got bet on our High- 
johnny. He will win all day, I betcha,” the Canuck 
was declaring. 

‘“Yo’re all sour, pardner,” Arizona Jones spoke up 
in his slow, kindly voice. “Highjohnny is a good 
boy, but he ain’t got a chancet against our boys. 
We got one hombre, Irontail Hawes, that kin lick 
Hizhjohnny in anything except maybe log rolling.” 

Highjohnny turned back on the trail and strode 
off toward camp. He’d have to put off his bender 
until tomorrow night. Couldn’t let his friends 
down now. But he’d show her tomorrow night— 
yes, by gar, he’d show her during the day. He’d 
win every event he was entered in if he had to bust 
a gut to do it. Maybe she wouldn’t think so much 
of that patent leather movie star then. 

At the bunkhouse, a man told him Old Man 
Drake had been looking for him. Highjohnny 
nodded and turned toward the yellow light wink- 
ing in the darkness that was Old Man Drake’s 
cabin. The young man strode up to the steps of 
Old Man Drake’s house. A dark figure was rock- 
ing on the porch, the glowing tip of his cigar mak- 
ing an arc as he went back and forth. 

“Highjohnny?” the deep bass asked. 

“Yes, sir. They said you wanted me,” High- 
johnny replied, standing uncertainly at the foot of the steps. 

“Um. Set down.” Highjohnny sat on the top step, his back 
against a post. 

“Barbara was askin’ for you. Where was you when the launch 
came in?” the bass growled at him. 

“Guess I was walkin’ some.” 


>) 


“Hum-m. Somethin’ wrong 

“No, sir. Just walkin’. Wanted to get limbered up for to- 
morrow.” 

The rocking stopped. “‘Nice young feller she brought up. Want 
you to meet him.” 
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Scaling a sky-tipped 

pine and topping it 

out, Highjohnny won 
the contest 


“Yes, sir.” 

A long silence followed while the Old Man resumed his rocking. 
Finally, he very casually made an observation. “You got a 
pretty nice piece o’ timber over there in the Grande Ronde, son. 
Had a cruiser go over it. Made a good report.” 

Highjohnny was thrilled. He had never spoken of this to Old 
Man Drake. Pretty nice of the old boy to have it cruised. Then, 
his growing elation vanished. He remembered the “‘nice young 
feller.” 

“Own ten thousand outright and got forty thousand leased, 
ain’t you?” Old Man Drake asked. (Continued on page 58) 
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GOOD SOLDIERS 


By Shomas &- Malone 


HEN two hundred World War veterans, members 

of Company 1774 of the Civilian Conservation 

Corps, detrucked early of a July morning on a tree- 

covered site in northeastern Minnesota on which 
they were to build their camp, things began to happen remindful 
of the awakening of The Sleeping Beauty. 

It will be recalled that the instant the Prince kissed the Princess 
(no, this isn’t going to be that kind of story), who had been 
sleeping for a hundred years, not only did she wake up—and kiss 
him back, of course—but all activity about the castle which had 
been suspended when she fell asleep was resumed exactly where it 
had left off. Everything became as it had been. Outside, the 
great thorn hedge which had grown up and surrounded the castle 
grew smaller and smaller, and soon disappeared entirely. In the 
kitchen, the flames leaped up, crackling and roaring; the kettle 
began to sing, the stew-pot to bubble, the meat before the fire 
to sizzle; the dishwasher shook a puzzled head at the crock in his 
hand and went on scouring. 

Those veterans had arrived an hour before at Virginia, twelve 
miles to the south, after an all-night train ride from Fort Snelling 
(St. Paul), their conditioning base. The camp site was on a lake 
shore, the tract covered with brush, aspen, birch, jackpine and 
Norway pine. A kitchen detail from a neighboring “‘junior’’ con- 
servation camp (enrollees of ages 18 to 25) was on hand to help 
with breakfast. Then, at the word go, something electric stirred 
those two hundred vets, as energizing as the Prince’s kiss. 

They jumped into action. They laid out a company street. 
Some sections grabbed axes, picks and shovels and, in almost no 
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time at all, as by magic, gone were the brush and stumps and trees 
from areas where tents were to rise. Other sections erected tents 
all over the place—kitchen first, then supply, quarters, recreation, 
orderly and the rest. It was pie; they knew which part of a tent 
went on the ground. In the kitchen, ready long before noon, the 
fire flamed up as if it had never been out. Such a steaming and a 
hissing and a sizzling ensued, and Company 1774’s-own demon 
kaypees peeled and rattled and banged with a practised surety 
that suggested sudden awakening from a little fifteen-year nap! 

Promptly at noon, the cooks had a hot meal ready. Long 
before nightfall, all the tents were in place; cots, extra blankets 
and straw for ticks were issued; and the men were making their 
quarters comfortable and policing themselves at the lake. 

The next day was Sunday. On Monday 75 men were furnished 
to the forestry service for work in the woods—the camp’s chief 
reason for being—and 125 men the day after. The company hed 
encamped and been ready for business in a few hours. Its organi- 
zation was complete. It clicked from the first day. True, direc- 
tion by the Regular Army personnel attached to the outfit ac- 
counted for this in part. But having no little to do with it, too, 
was the fact that the men were American World War veterans who 
knew their way about, who had had experience with camp life 
and who had the knack of working together. They knew how to 
take it. 

Not only in pitching camp but in later camp activities and in 
the forest work itself those veterans rather distinguished them- 
selves. At Fort Snelling, base of the Minnesota district, C. C. C. 
—62 companies, about 12,000 men—I was told that the four 


The barracks look something like those of war days, the 
truck isn’t so different from a camion, but the “boys” are nearly sixteen years older 
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They still have mess call and K.P., and the cry “Come and get it!” rings out 
just as it did away back when 


World War veteran companies in the district had proved out- 
standing for certain qualities traceable to their military training 
and experience. These qualities had contributed to effective- 
ness in the conservation work. Among them were esprit de corps, 
loyalty to outfit and government, understanding of group organi- 
zation, resourcefulness, ability to do teamwork, and knowledge 
of and adaptability to the requisites of camp life. 





Many thousand World War veterans 
are enrolled in special Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps camps throughout the 
United States. These veteran camps be- 
gan to click the very first day. Know- 
how was the answer—one of a dozen 
little recollections left over from the 
lesson of 1918. Esprit de corps, loyalty 
to outfit and government, resourceful- 
ness, ability to do teamwork—these 
men learned them all sixteen years ago. 
The knowledge is standing them in 
good stead today. Any veteran can be 
proud of the showing they’re making 





If this was so, it was of interest to all World War veterans. 
If, by and large, the military experience of the 26,000 World War 
veterans enrolled in 137 C. C. C. companies in 35 States—the 
figures at the time I made my investigation—was helping them 
do a creditable job in the civilian projects of forestation, soil- 
erosion prevention and flood control, that fact reflected credit 
upon the other four million and more former service men. If it 
was so, those veterans in the C. C. C. deserved a hand for the 
way they had fitted into requirements and done the work. 
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““Go and see for yourself,” it was suggested at Snelling. “Visit 
one of our veteran camps, any one. What you'll find in it you 
may safely conclude is, in general, to be found in the others.”’ 

So I went up to the Upper Sand Lake camp where Company 
1774 was doing business under command of First Lieutenant C. H. 
Day, 18th Field Artillery. The camp was then seven weeks old. 
The immediate concern was to complete timber quarters for the 
winter. Of permanent buildings, the mess hall only was ready 
for use, while enrollees were at work on other structures. The 
mercury goes down to 35 and 40 degrees below zero in the winters 
at Virginia. 

Any one visiting Company 1774 at that time must have been 
impressed by its number of enrollees skilled in various trades. 
It was virtually a self-contained unit, ready to take on almost 
any kind of community job. The roster disclosed this diversity: 

Bakers, butchers, bricklayers (2), a blacksmith, a barber, a 
civil engineer, drug clerks, dynamite handlers (blasters, not 
bombers), cruisers (timber), carpenters (20), concrete workers, a 
cooper (3.2 had done nothing for him), farmers (10), a locomotive 
fireman, glaziers, machinists (electrical, automobile), a mill- 
wright, miners, painters, pipe fitters, plasterers, plumbers, a 
high-school teacher, a roofer, a refrigeration engineer, loggers, 
lumberjacks, road workers, a shoemaker, truck drivers, tool 
dressers (forest tools), a tile setter, tractor mechanics and window 
decorators. 

Evidence of self-admitted versatility, one plumber had written 
himself down as painter and barber as well, another plumber as 
likewise carpenter and electrician, and a carpenter as also miner 
and plumber. Fifty percent of the enrollees, all from Minnesota 
and Iowa, had had experience, of one kind or another, as woods- 
men. The ages of the men ranged from 31 to 65 years, with 45 
as the average. Eighty-five of the men were married. 

Laying out and erecting winter quarters presented no serious 
problems to such a group. The civil engineer ran the lines for 
the structures and did some drafting of designs. A boss carpenter 
took hold of a crew of fellow carpenters, put up the mess hall and 
had made a good start with other buildings when the Government 
decided—a policy applying throughout the C. C. C. organiza- 
tion—to hire men from outside to complete the work. This 
released more enrollees for forestry duty. An enrollee superin- 
tended plumbing installation at the (Continued on page 40) 
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SO I SAYS TO 
BLACK JACK- 


QUARANTINED 


But one day a major happened 
around in a gas mask 


UST one wartime distinction is left to this humble and prop- 
erly contrite chronicler, but it is a distinction on which he is 
pretty well stuck, at that. Exhaustive and painful re- 
searches have incontrovertibly shown that he is the sole 

living ex-A. E. F.-er who never, never, NEVER slipped a fast one 
over on John J. Pershing. 

By which I mean (and here I switch pronouns, because talking 
about yourself in the third person will get the best of anybody in 
the long run) that after consulting billions of men (practically all 
of them ace aviators and not a single lowly doughboy in the lot) 
who assisted in knocking Germany for an eventual Hitler, I find 
myself unique. I not only never wisecracked at Pershing, but I 
never had the chance to wisecrack. I only saw him about twice 
in my life, and in all those two times I never even got the oppor- 
tunity to say, “Hi, pal!”” He doesn’t know I exist, more’s the 
pity, yet in spite of that he may get in plenty of good nights’ 
sleep. All I can tell him is that he’s missed a lot of fun. 

But all these billions of ace aviators I was speaking of myste- 
riously happened to get in personal touch with the Commander- 
in-Chief during the past overseas nose-thumbing episode, and 
even more mysteriously happened to think of the bright line at the 
right time, instead of having it occur to them the next morning 
when it’s too late to do any good, as is the case with the more 
unfortunate of us. And must Black Jack’s face be red when he 
thinks over all these episodes! 

For instance— 

I ran into a corporal named Estabrook in Le Mans who had 
been placed in charge of checking all incoming and outgoing 
shipments of dubbin. You know—that stuff you rubbed into 
your shoes that was supposed to make them waterproof, heh-heh. 
Well, after about six months some nosey inspection officer dis- 
covered that our hero had had time to acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of the more suppressible of French comic weeklies but was 
otherwise practically illiterate in the matter of warfare, and asked 
him how come. 

So Corporal Estabrook admitted blushingly that during the 


By 
Vip Bliss 


time he had been in Le Mans there had been no incoming dubbin, 
no outgoing dubbin, no insistent public demand for dubbin, not a 
single inqyiry about dubbin, and that he wouldn’t recognize a can 
of dubbin if it drove up in a taxicab and spoke to him. 

“Then,” Estabrook told me with justifiable indignation, “after 
I’d worked myself up to the edge of a nervous breakdown won- 
dering if there was any such stuff as dubbin, do these mugs thank 
me for my services and give me a furlough so I can catch up in 
my sleep? They donot. They make me a company clerk. 

“Well, that wasn’t so bad at first, because it was in a little new 
building off on the edge of camp and hardly anybody knew where 
it was and I sort of borrowed a sign that said ‘Quarantined— 
Keep Out’ off the medical station one night and it sort of became 
nailed up against the wall, so people sort of stayed away. 

“But one day a major happened around in a gas mask after I’d 
been there only a couple of months and wanted to know what the 
shack was quarantined for, and I said I didn’t know, because I 
just found the sign, sort of, and had been just brushing up in my 
hammering because I was studying to be a corporal-carpenter. 
Well, then it was perfect hell for a while, with two or three people 
coming in almost every day, wanting to know where I kept the 
service records and things like that. But then the outfit I was 
company clerk of—I never did find out its name—left for home, 
but I didn’t go, because I hid my own service record in a sock, 
because I thought they might give me K. P. on the transport or 
have me make up my bunk or something, and what would that 
do to my system after everything I’d been through?” 

(Somehow, after thinking things over at length, I have reluc- 
tantly decided that this Estabrook object was lacking in that vital 
spark of energy and ambition that leads on to paths of glory.) 
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“I’ve got to keep him from 
it,” I told myself 
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“But what I was going to tell you,” said 
Estabrook, ‘“‘was how General Pershing and 
J had it out. Just one of those little argu- 
ments between boys in the service, but I 
certainly got the last word, and after I’d 
finished my piece he didn’t have a thing 
more to say. I’m a man of few words, but 
when I say something, it stays said. 

“Well, I was leaning up against the corner 
of the room asleep one day when in come 
about fifty or sixty major generals and jiga- 
diers and funny things like that, and in the 
middle of the mob was the C.-in-C. himself, 
big as life. Well, do you know he picked me 
out right away as the person to ask questions 
of instead of wasting time on these high-sal- 
aried flunkies, and do you know the first 
and only thing he asked me? 

“He asked me, ‘Don’t you ever stand at attention when an 
officer comes into the room?’ 

“Well, you can bet I wasn’t going to have anybody talk to me 
like that, four stars or no four stars. You can push a man just 
so far. So I handed it right back at him snappy. I glared at 
him as hard as he was glaring at me—well, pretty near—and 
said, ‘Yes, sir!’ And you can bet your life that shut him up.” 

There was a fellow 
by name of Griggs at 
Langres, the advance 
motor transport head- 
quarters of the S.O.S., 
who was a sort of itin- 
erant chauffeur for 
ferrying visiting digni- 
taries up and down the 
sides of that young 
Alp that separated the 
camp from the town. 
This Griggs was a 
quiet, unassuming 
chap—quite different 
from the Estabrook 
person, whom IJ still 
privately consider a 
bit of a braggart— 
but even Griggs wasn’t 
above admitting that 
he had given eur Com- 
mander-in-Chief ad- 
vice upon occasion. 

“Only on technical 
stuff, though,”’ Griggs insisted modestly. “Purely technical 
stuff he came to me for. I wouldn’t have thought of showing 
him how to run a campaign—unless I saw that he was really up 
against it, of course. But I'll say this for Black Jack. He wasn’t 
above accepting and respecting another man’s opinion when he 
knew that man was a specialist in his line. I'll tell you— 

“The General was the guest of a mob of French marshals and 
things on an inspection tour at Langres one day, and I got elected 
to drive the car, because the regular Froggie had eaten some cog- 
nac or something that disagreed with him. Well, we got about 
half way up that mountain which, as everybody knows, runs as 
straight into the air as anything except the side of the Empire 
State Building in New York, when something went ‘Bong!’ in 
back. 

‘So I went to investigate, first propping a bunch of these 
marshals and things against the back of the car to keep it from 
sliding into the river, because these French brakes are just about 
the same thing as accelerators, and Black Jack climbed out too 
and went to look. 
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“And your name is not 
wholly unknown to me, Gen.” 
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“By heavens, you’re right,” he says 


“« ‘What is it, Sergeant?’ he asks. 

“ ‘Blowout, sir,’ I reports. 

“ “By heavens, you’re right,’ he says, taking my word for it, be- 
cause he could see by the technical expression on my face that I 
knew my stuff. ‘Wonder what caused it?’ 

“Nail, sir,’ I tell him, pulling out something about as long as 
your foot. Well, maybe not as long as your foot, but as long as 
my foot. 

“Then he climbs back into the car. Well, I waited quite a 
while thinking at least I’d get a commission out of it for the ad- 
vice I’d given him, but nothing happened. But you know how 
the mail service was in those days. So I got disgusted and retired 
from the Army, and look where it is today.” 

Not all the I-knew-him-when brigade are so kindly toward our 
former chief. Some are frankly skeptical of his prowess along 
certain lines. 

A certain Private Oscar Dow confided in me that he didn’t 
think General Pershing was so hot on speaking French. 

“Look,” said Mr. Dow. “I’m in Paris, see? And I hear con- 
fidentially that Black Jack is going to the opera, or, as they call it 
over there, /’opéra. And I think that may be a good hunch, too, 
because there is nothing better than (Continued on page 60) 
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IGHTEEN hundred and seventy was a black year for 
France. A succession of military disasters was accom- 
panied by an even more serious invasion of destroying 
forces, an invasion of insect enemies that was to last for 

ten years and gnaw at France’s most vital economic asset—her 
vineyards. Phylloxera was the generic name of the new and 
seemingly unconquerable enemy—insects of the genus Aphis, 
swarming over the vineyards and working destruction before the 
cause was discovered. 

America came to the rescue; though strangely enough, phy!l- 
loxera had been taken to Europe from this country. French sci- 
entists, seeking a weapon against phylloxera, found America’s 
hardy native vines were resistant to the insect pests which were 
killing the European vines. So they grafted French varieties of 
vines on to American stocks in nurseries, and soon the ten-year 
fight was won. Asa result, since 1880 the products of most of the 
vineyards of France actually have been of Franco-American 


parentage. 
That bit of not generally known horticultural history is germane 
to this article, for it helps to bring out the close relationship of 
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UR Home-Grown Wines Can Take 
Their Places Among the World's 
Finest, Declares an Expert Who Re- 
calls That America Was Called Vine- 
land Before It Was Called America 


European viticulture, particularly that of France, to that of the 
United States. 

The above statement is nothing for the wine experts of our late 
ally to get excited about, for in the writer’s opinion, this grafting 
exerts little influence, favorable or unfavorable, on the quality of 
the French wines. Other factors—we will say more of them later 

-have much more effect. Exactly the same grafting method is 
followed in California, where the imported European vitis vinifera 
is grafted on American stock. 

We may find much to admire in the general] French attitude to- 
ward alcoholic beverages, notably the popular regard of drink 
wholly as an adjunct to food. Certainly the cause of temperance 
would be greatly advanced if America adopted the same view. 
None the less the American wine grower must resent the patron- 
izing attitude of France, and of Europe in general, toward the 
products of our own vineyards. 

Except for that actually rare type of person, the connoisseur, 
the inhabitants of nearly every 
wine-producing country in the 
world favor their native wines. 
If the Italian prefers the 
slightly bitter dryness of his 
own Chianti, the German his 
tantzlizing hocks, if the Ar- 
gentinian’s first choice is his 
own distinctive wines, it fol- 
lows that the American would 
probably adopt as his favorites 
the products of his own vine- 
yards if he would make a fair 
trial of American types un- 
prejudiced by propaganda im- 
plying inferiority of domestic 
wines. As a matter of fact the 
tradition of general superiority 








The home at Concord, 
Massachusetts, of Eph- 
raim Wales Bull, origi- 
nator of the Concord 
grape, important as a 
source for many of our 
American wines 
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of French wines rests chiefly on two factors having small relation 
to quality. The first factor is that of volume. Because France is a 
wine-drinking nation, her output must exceed that of non-drinking 
peoples, or that of a nation where drinking habits are mixed. Wine 
and France have become almost synonymous terms, principally be- 
cause wine is the nation’s beverage. This fact has become distorted 
to imply a superiority based largely on production leadership. The 
other fiction about French wines is that of price—because they cost 
more it is the American psychological reaction to believe they 
must be better. The truth is that the 
higher cost of French wines sold in the 
United States reflects several factors, in- 
cluding the tariff and the public’s willing- 
ness to pay more for an imported product. 
The popular illusion that foreign products 
are necessarily better than reasonably- 
priced domestic products ought to be cor- 
rected. Before prohibition the yearly 
total of importations of all foreign wines 
averaged about five million gallons 
against a national consumption of fifty 
million gallons, a ratio not exceeding one 
bottle of foreign wine in every ten bottles 
consumed here. 
Among American wines, those of Cali- 
fornia dominate the home market. As 
stated, California wines are produced en- 
tirely from vines with the same common 
parents as the vineyards of Europe before 
the phylloxera plague forced grafting, the 
species vitis vinifera. In California there 
are still some vineyards of that European 
vine family ungrafted. Eastern wines 
are produced mostly from native grapes, 
rarely from a graft of native and Euro- 
pean vines. Most important of the Eastern wine product is Ameri- 
can champagne, which is produced chiefly in western New York 
State in the Lake Keuka region. Although California wine centers 
produce several varieties of champagne, Eastern champagne 
dominated two-thirds or more of that market before prohibition. 
The first California vineyards were established about 1770 by 
the Spanish friars near their missions with the so-called Mission 
Vine. After California was acquired from Mexico by the United 
States only one natural resource first attracted people from the 
East—gold. Not until the gold fever had subsided a decade after 
1849 did the immigrants look to other sources than metal for 
wealth. Wine-growing then became an early and logical enter- 
prise, for the reason that in the new State every variety of climate 
and soil of the wine countries of the world could be duplicated or 
excelled—those of France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, and 
Hungary. Never before had a single nation possessed such a wide 
range of conditions from which wine markets might make a 
choice. Of primary importance in that Arcadia of the vineyardist 
was the dependability of climate, of which a reliable sun 
was a boon unknown to Central Europe. In the 
half century before the World War began, 
Germany, for instance, had but 





five fine vintage years. In 
other words, (Con- 

tinued on page 

46) 
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ONE DISABLED 
VETERANS VIEW 


Battle Casualties Are Carrying the Heaviest Part of the 
National Recovery Load, One of Them Points Out 


By Claimant No. 135,641 


N ADDRESSING The American Legion’s National Conven- 
tion in Chicago in October President Roosevelt admitted 
that injustices had been done certain disabled veterans by 
the provisions of the Economy Act. He promised that he in- 

tended not only to restore certain benefits denied the service con- 
nected cases, but would strive to allow them even greater benefits. 

In more than one of his campaign statements, Mr. Roosevelt 
had stated that he did not intend to take away any of the benefits 
which the battle casualty was receiving. I am inclined to believe 
The American Legion will insist that the pledge made at the 
National Convention in Chicago be kept. Nor do I mean to 
imply that President Roosevelt intentionally broke his campaign 
pledges in this respect. It would appear that he had to sign the 
best bill which could be jockeyed through Congress. At the time 
there was a militant army of lobbyists representing the wealthiest 
men of the land who were anxious to destroy legislation beneficial 
to the veterans. 

It is now a matter of history that this group of lobbyists de- 
liberately misinformed Congress and the President. The press 
of the country published misleading information handed to them 
by the lobbyists. The people and press were led to think that 
the service-connected disabled man would not be touched. | 
feel sure that President Roosevelt has been convinced that he 
and Congress were misled, and intends to right the wrong as soon 
as he gets Congress together again. One thing is certain, The 
American Legion will be in Washington with facts and figures. 
The organization which sponsored the wholesale reductions in 
veteran benefits is no longer able to back its figures. Indeed, 
National Commander Johnson last year exposed their claims to 
the extent that government officials from the President down 
have promised revisions of the Economy Act. 

A review of the problems which the disabled men have been 
facing this winter as a result of this ruthless legislation reveals 
thousands of pitiful cases. The disabled man, as a class, is be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. As a class, the disabled veteran 
is the only one called upon to bear excessive burdens in the whole 
recovery program. But I get the cart before the horse. 

In the event our money goes down, or becomes worthless, the 
veteran whose compensation has been reduced will be actually 
taking another reduction. I was glad The American Legion went 
on record fora sound dollar. I can’t help but feel that the Legion 
opposes inflation simply to protect our already too small disa- 
bility allowances. All that inflation has to do with my debates 
in this article is, that whatever the inflation percentage be per 
dollar, the disabled veteran is simply taking that much more of 
a reduction in his pay. That is, if the dollar is hoisted to where 
it is only worth fifty cents, to use round figures, then I’d have to 
take an automatic cut of fifty percent. That much further re- 
duction in my pay would be the last straw. As it is I haven’t 
doped out any way to make both ends meet. 

In 1917 President Wilson issued a call for men to bear arms 
against an armed enemy. I was one of the first to respond. 
At the time I was vigorously healthy. I enjoyed the same ad- 
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vantages and opportunities in life as the average American boy 
could claim. My countrymen were fairly bursting with patriotic 
fervor which has not been approached by the enthusiasm being 
shown at this writing in response to President Roosevelt’s call for 
co-operation with the program of the NRA. 

I, too, am filled with enthusiasm and hopes over the present 
gigantic effort. But I was much more patriotic in those days in 
1917. Yet I think I am at least doing my share in the program 
now being put into effect. I’m doing more by far than I should 
be called upon or expected to do. 

Today our countrymen are requested to share, for the benefit 
of the great majority, an overabundance of wealth which has long 
been uncvenly distributed. Employers are asked to give more 
people employment at a more liberal wage. The way this is to 
be accomplished is by making individual working hours shorter. 
To me this idea seems so fundamentally right that it appears 
almost as if previous governmental officials were guilty of crim- 
inal negligence for not having inaugurated the plan years ago. 

In ’17 those called upon to assist in the then national emergency 
were requested to submit their very lives upon the altar of sacri- 


fice. They were not promised more rest, comforts and fuller 





LAIMANT No. 135,641 has understated rather 
than exaggerated the extent of his war injuries 
and his present disability. He prefers to remain 
anonymous in the accompanying statement of his 
sentiments and of his present situation because he 
does not want the men and women of his com- 
munity to realize the desperateness of his plight. 
The United States Government, since the Econ- 
omy Act went into effect, has “saved” $630 that 
otherwise would have been paid to Claimant No. 
135,641. He is here permitted to sound off as a 
privilege due his sacrifice and his sufferings. It 
is not necessary that every reader of The American 
Legion Monthly agree one hundred percent with 
this Legionnaire of nearly fourteen years’ stand- 
ing, but no Legionnaire can deny that he has a 
right to be indignant and a right to show it. 





stomachs, such as those responding today are promised. The men 
responding in *17 were promised the hardships of war, hungry 
stomachs, the pains of infected wounds, no relief as to working 
hours, and a base pay of $30 per month, a great portion of which 
went back home and into insurance. In those days, as now, it 
required a lesser brand of bravery to respond to mess call than it 
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took to go over the top. 

In ’17 we who marched 
away to the front were 
told that should we be 
among those killed, our 
families would be recom- 
pensed for our loss, inso- 
far as this could be done. 
We were told that if we 
became maimed or 
wounded in the conflict 
and suffered handicaps as 
a result, we too would be 
aided to the extent that 
we should not be com- 
pelled to go hungry or 
cold when our disabilities 
prevented us from earning 
a natural living. In the 
event of such injuries a 
balancing compensation 
would be given me which 
would assure me the self- 
same comforts I would 
have enjoyed had I not 
gone to war. That is, 
except for the pains of the 
wounds, which couldn’t be done away with entirely. My people 
have not kept this promise to me. Presently I shall substantiate 
this charge. 

One part of the Constitution of The American Legion reads: 
“To make right the master of might.” In these few words is 
contained the only remaining source of hope left to the war dis- 
abled. The American Legion will not forget, as that organization 
has proved itself a constant friend, able and willing to look out for 
the interests of the comrades maimed in conflict. 

Outside the ranks of the Legion I find myself miserably out 
of step in the present march of time, though I feel as if I should 
be one of the honored heads of the parade. I am floundering in 
the backwash of a national flood of patriotism which holds no 
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brief for, or traffic with, 
the men who were the very 
backbone of the parade of 
patriotism in ’17. In fact, 
instead of throwing me a 
life preserver as I flounder, 
my Government has fig- 
uratively hurled a stone for me to cling to in the deep water. 
For I am the only class of person in the country whose living con- 
ditions are not expected to be bettered under the program now 
projected. My income is reduced, my expenses are increased. 

I have stated that the war disabled have contributed toward 
the success of the NRA. To the general populace it might seem 
that we falter in our march, if we don’t actually seem to be going 
in the opposite direction. But the fact remains that we are 
giving over $400,000,000 annually that the NRA plan may bi 
effective. This loss is represented in the reductions of our dis 
ability allowances. In spite of our contribution to the success of 
the great parade, the office boy with his minimum of $15 a week 
makes a better-looking figure to my (Continued on page 45) 
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O THOSE veterans who had any knowledge whatever of 

military paper work and of the intricate and all-envelop- 

ing system that governed our armed forces, the Tables of 

Organization of the Army, the Navy and the Marine 
Corps gave evidence of providing for and classifying every con- 
ceivable job from that of the Commander-in-Chief to the lowliest 
member of the black gang on a Navy tug. Those tables, when 
the exigencies of the World War required, even reached out and 
included not only the manpower but the woman-power of the 
nation. The military status of the Army Nurses Corps had, of 
course, been established some sixteen years before the particular 
war in which we have a special interest, but after April 6, 1917, 
there blossomed forth the Yeomen (F), comprised of women 
regularly enlisted in the Navy for clerical work, besides an addi- 
tional group with the Marine Corps. 

Notwithstanding the comprehensiveness of those tables of 
organization, there was, in my estimation, one important job 
that failed to gain official recognition. That job would, under 
Army nomenclature, probably have been designated as Engineer 
(F). Granted that insofar as I know there is only one woman 
who qualified for that position and granted that her work was ina 
civilian capacity, it was so closely interwoven with the military, 
and specifically with the Engineers that at the least she should 
be entitled now to carry the title of Honorary Engineer (F), 
retired. 

Should you hesitate to accept my opinion that any one woman 
earned such honor, it is simple for me to refer you to the Engin- 
eers’ Club of Philadelphia and particularly to the nearly five 
hundred members of the Club who wore the uniform during the 
World War. I assure you that their vote would be unanimous in 
support of my statement—just as the vote which raised that same 
woman to the highest office in the power of The American Legion 
Auxiliary to bestow was unanimous at the National Convention 
in Chicago last October. 

In presenting a person for consideration for a high and honored 
office, there is a tendency, sometimes admitted even by the spon- 
sor, to heap encomiums upon the proposed recipient of the office. 
The delegates of the Auxiliary, assembled in the Auditorium 
Theater in Chicago, 
in annual convention, 
learned among other 
things, when her name 
was presented for the 
office of National Presi- 
dent, that Mrs. William 
H. Biester, Jr., of Penn- 
sylvania was “a_ born 
executive and an excel- 
lent, impartial presiding 
officer. She is a tireless 
worker and a real en- 
thusiast about everything 
in which she is engaged, 
and has the rare ability of 
keeping everyone with 
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Mrs. William Henry Biester, Jr., of Pennsylva- 
nia, National President of The American Legion 
Auxiliary. At left, as a schoolgirl of thirteen 


whom she associates in a constructive, happy mental attitude.” 

Those who didn’t know Mrs. William Henry Biester, Jr., 
wondered perhaps upon just what the eulogy of this paragon was 
based. The majority of them knew of her long and outstanding 
service in the Auxiliary in her own Department and nationally. 
It was the pleasant assignment of this reporter to visit the city 
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reporting, until a minor secretarial position was offered to 
her in the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, the technical 
center of the metropolis. That was in 1916. During the 
seventeen intervening years she had so established her- 





The National President smiles upon the Department 
Commander of Pennsylvania, Otto F. Messner 


which has been the scene of Rae Biester’s very active existence 
and to find out from the home folks what they thought of the 
fellow townswoman who had brought honor to them. 

Success stories, particularly where that success is achieved en- 
tirely by the individual’s own efforts, are listed high in the fav- 
ored reading material of our country—accounts of self-made 
men who with their roots in the open spaces of the West split 
logs and gained the knowledge upon which their careers were 
built before the flickering light of open fireplaces, or who rose 
from the Lower East Side of New York. Here, however, I found 
a story of a self-made woman with, for a background, the staid 
old Quaker City of Philadelphia, although Philadelphia’s position 
as the third metropolis of our land belies the accepted theory of 
its staid quietness. The historical significance of that city, as the 
scene of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, as capital 
of the United Colonies until 1781, as capital of the United States 
from 1781 to 1789 under the Articles of Confederation, and from 
1790 to 1800 under the Constitution is too well 
known to repeat. 

In that city, almost at the turn of the twentieth 
century, was born a daughter to Mr. and Mrs. 
William W. Vickers to whom was given the name 
of Rae Frankenfield Vickers. Her father was an 
instructor of Latin and English. The family was 
in moderate circumstances and there was no glow- 
ing heritage of colonial ancestors, of great deeds 
civil or military. Rae Vickers, as she can and 
does proudly admit, started from scratch as do 
thousands of other American children in like 
position. There was the usual normal life of a girl 
in such surroundings, but Rae soon gave evidence 
of her ability to lead in those activities which in- 
terested her. Upon graduation, with honors, from 
the William Penn School for Girls, Rae Vickers 
was not only president of her class but was elected 
life president of her class alumni association. 

There followed a period of study in the Berlitz 
School of Languages and then enrolment in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Rae Vickers had 
ambitions to become a doctor and so chose sub- 
jects which would be a basis for a hoped-for 
course in medicine. Because of financial consider- 
ations, the proposed medical career was thwarted. 
Nothing daunted, Rae Vickers turned with equal 
zeal and interest to business. 

While engaged in her other studies, she had 
found time to master stenography and so was pre- 
pared for a position as secretary in the Vice- 
President’s Department of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company and also was engaged in court 
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Commander, in his Legion uniform 


self in rapidly succeeding important positions that it was 
with the greatest reluctance that the Club gave her a 
year’s leave of absence from her all-important office of 
Assistant Secretary so that she might fulfill her duties as 
National President of the Auxiliary. 


UPPOSE we stop for a moment and take a look at the 

Engineers’ Club where Rae Vickers pursued her 

business career to a place where she is now considered 

indispensable. Organized in 1877 by a group of young 

engineers who were employed with the Centennial Ex- 

position, it has grown until the large, comfortable club- 

house in Spruce Street, near Broad, now houses not only 

the Engineers’ Club itself but also seventeen affiliate 

organizations. Among these affiliates are the Aero Club 

of Pennsylvania, the American Institute of Electrical 

Engineers, the American Society of Civil Engineers, the. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, The Ameri- 

can Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers and 

other groups representative of every field of pro- 

fessional engineering. In all there are approximately six thousand 
men who are members of the Club or its affiliate bodies. 

Listed, too, in this group is the Society of American Military 
Engineers—one indication of the Club’s close connection with 
our armed forces. The Pennsylvania National Guard had been 
without any engineer units until 1907, when a company was 
formed in Scranton. During a civic celebration in Philadelphia 
the following year, many of the State’s National Guard units par- 
ticipated in a parade on Military Day. When the Scranton 
engineers passed the Engineers’ Club a member suggested that 
their city should have a similar organization, with the result that 
B Company of Engineers, composed entirely of members of the 
Club, came into being. 

After our country entered the World War, the Pennsylvania 
National Guard was about to be inducted into Federal service 
and organized as the 28th Division. Additional engineer com- 
panies were needed and a second company, designated as E 
Company, was formed 
around a nucleus of ad- 
ditional members of the 
Club. In all, 460 mem- 
bers of the Engineers’ 
Club and its affiliated so- 
cieties donned the uni- 
form. While the ma- 
jority of the members 
served in the 1o3d En- 
gineers, 28th Division, 
some were in the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service and 
other branches in which 
their particular engineer- 
ing knowledge was of spe- 
cial value. The 103d 
Engineers went with its 
division for active duty in 
the A. E. F., while the 
men in other branches of 
service were carried to all 
parts of this country and 
to foreign posts. 

It was during this 
period that Rae Vickers 
—Mrs. William H. Biest- 
er, Jr., to be—earned, in 
my estimation, the un- 
conferred title of Honor- 
ary Engineer (F). She 
had already so definitely 
(Continued on page 50) 
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SATURDAY NIGHT IN THE A. E F 


When a Bath Was Worth Its Weight in Cognac 
By Wallgren 
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The PRESIDENT 
Gets the 


FOUR-POINT PLAN 


National Commander Hayes Also Places Before the Chief Executive 
the Legion’s Program for a Sane and Adequate National Defense 


HEN National Commander Edward A. Hayes pre- 

sented to President Roosevelt on December 20th 

The American Legion’s legislative requests for the 

new year, Mr. Hayes told Mr. Roosevelt that the 
four-point program for the disabled service man and the other 
measures which the Legion is advocating are predicated on the 
interests and welfare of the nation as a whole and not upon selfish 
advantages which these measures would confer upon any indi- 
vidual, whether veteran or non-veteran. 

Mr. Hayes declared that the cost of the new legislation called 
for by the four-point rehabilitation program would be so low that 
it would not imperil the national finances. The sum required an- 
nually would be only approximately one-fourth of the annual 
savings which have been efiected under the Economy Act. Mr. 
Hayes said exaggerated estimates as to the cost of the Legion’s 
amendments have been circulated by those who, now as always, 
favor cutting down to the lowest margin possible all govern- 
mental provisions for the disabled service man, regardless of the 
principles of justice or fair play. President Roosevelt asked many 
questions of Mr. Hayes, and the National Commander described 
to him the actual suffering which has 
been caused by the Economy Act 


As a preliminary to their discussion, the National Commander 
presented to the President a prepared statement outlining the 
Legion’s objectives. In this, Mr. Hayes emphasized that the 
Legion, by its Chicago National Convention mandate, requests 
the amendment of the Economy Act and not its repeal. He said: 

“When our one thousand delegates were formulating our poli- 
cies, their chief thoughts were of the welfare of the nation—to ap- 
prove those things which would aid the national recovery and to 
ask nothing from the Government which would interfere with this. 
The call for full co-operation with the NRA, the endorsement 
of the ‘Buy American’ movement, the stand for law and order, 
and the opposition expressed toward intolerance and bigotry and 
the cancellation of the war debts, are ample evidence of this. 
Through the very fact of their service, Legionnaires have placed 
the interest of the nation above and beyond that of the individual, 
whether veteran or non-veteran. We recognize that our future, 
and our children’s future, are inevitably bound up with that of the 
nation as a whole. 

‘After the national welfare, the Legion places the welfare of the 
disabled and the dependents of the dead. We believe their pro- 

tection to be our own particular and 
peculiar obligation. We seek relief for 


among men whose disabilities are un- 
questionably due to war service. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hayes dis- 
cussed the operation of this law in the 
same room through which has passed 
during the last nine months a pro- 
cession of representatives of industry, 
labor and other organized groups. The 
President and the National Comman- 
der talked informally over the top of 
the same desk at which almost every 
decision of policy on national recon- 
struction had been arrived at in those 
nine dramatic months of 1933. They 
talked not only of the Legion’s pro- 
gram for the disabled service man, but 
also of the urgent need of placing the 
Army and Navy in a position to meet 
any emergency which might come to 
them in the early future as inter- 
national tension increases. No 
Statesman can fail to realize the dan- 
gerous possibility of another wide- 


THe Four Points OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION’S REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
FOR 1934 ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


That no war veterans disabled in line of 
duty suffer any reduction of those benefits 
granted such veterans in the World War Vet- 
erans Act as in effect prior to March 20, 1933. 


That hospitalization under Federal Govern- 

ment auspices be afforded all veterans not 
dishonorably discharged who require hospital 
treatment and who are not able reasonably to 
pay for their own treatment. 


That perpetuation of service connection for 

all veterans properly granted such service 
connection under laws in existence prior to 
March 20, 1933, be recommended as an item of 
Legion policy. 

That the benefits provided for dependents of 

veterans as established in the World War 
Veterans Act be resumed and maintained as the 
Government’s policy and that in no event shall 
widows and/or dependent children of deceased 
World War veterans be without Government 
protection. 


their condition, but in a manner which 
will not imperil the national finances, 
for the sums required would not do 
this. 

“In addition to this, we ask that the 
national defenses be strengthened, and 
that legislation be enacted to prevent 
profiteering and to require equal ser- 
vice from all in future wars.” 

Mr. Hayes explained that the chief 
effect of the adoption of the four 
point rehabilitation program would be 
to restore to men with service con- 
nected disabilities the compensation 
status they had before March 20, 
1933, when the Economy Act was 
passed. The program does not call for 
retroactive payments. 

“The liberalization of the need 
clause restrictions on non-service con- 
nected hospitalization is the second 
feature of the program,” the Na- 
tional Commander said. “It would 


spread war, coming unsought and undesired, upon a world already 
Staggering under its load of debt and disorders. Mr. Hayes re- 
peated what has been said by National Commanders of the 
Legion to three other Presidents—that safety for the United 
States lies not only in strengthening the Army and Navy but also 
in the adoption of a Universal Draft Act which would place equally 
upon all elements of population the burden of war should it come 
again. This last proposal is still before Congress. 
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not require an additional appropriation because the current one 
for this purpose is sufficient to accommodate this change. 

“The provision for widows and oiphans would simply grant to 
them the same benefits and rates now accorded to the widows and 
orphans of Spanish-American War service men under the Econo- 
my Act and its regulations. I have no cost estimate on this, but 
I do not believe it would be large.”’ 

Mr. Hayes outlined the Legion’s (Continued on page 50) 
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General Manager, Chevrolet Motor Company 


T TOOK the world’s worst depression to prove beyond all 
possibility of doubt that the American public cannot get 
along without the automobile. But to those of us whose 
memories extend back to the beginning of this century, the 

proof was almost superfluous. 

I remember my boyhood days on the farm eleven miles from 
Titusville, Pennsylvania. A mile and a 
half away was a crossroads settlement 
with a general store. This was our shop- 
ping center. In the fourteen years that I 
lived on the farm, I got in to Titusville 
not more than half a dozen times. My 
parents, more particu- 
larly my father, went 
there more often be- 
cause it was the only 
place where he could 
sell our farm produce. 

And I shall never for- 
get those trips of his. 

Our team was neither 
fast nor slow, and a 
horse-drawn wagon can 
make about three miles 
per hour. So father used to get up before day- 
light to go to town. He would load up the 
wagon, slap the reins over the horses’ backs, 
and he was off on the great adventure. If he 
left the farm by seven o'clock, he reached town 
about half past ten. Then to attend to the day’s 
business. The clever buyers knew that a far- 
mer was eager to get started for home as early 
as possible, and that he would often sacrifice his 
stuff in order to get away in time for supper. 

So their daytime offering prices were low, and 
they did not really get down to a serious offer 
until about six in the evening. 

Dad was made of stern material, and he 
needed the money to buy store goods for the 
family. So he waited them out, sold his load by seven or so, then 
started the long trek home. 

I can still see mother’s behavior on the long chilly winter 
evenings when dad had gone to town. Every few minutes she 
would throw a shawl around her and step out on the back porch 
to listen. Our wagon had a squeak that she could tell from every 
other wagon in the county. On a frosty evening she could hear 
it a mile or more away. Finally, perhaps at half past nine, she 
would be rewarded by this discordant note. Then what a rush to 
get the water boiling for coffee, the range fired up, a hot meal 
under way! Dad would drive in some twenty minutes later, stamp 
into the house with his purchases from town, and have his meal. 
We kids had to go to the barn to unharness, feed, water, and bed 
down the horses. 

How do the people on that farm go to town today? Why, they 
get into the car or the truck and step on the starter. In anywhere 
from fifteen to thirty minutes they are in Titusville. The buyers 
no longer resort to delay, for if the farmer does not like their 
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UT Hard Times Have Defi- 
nitely Proved, If Proof 


Were Needed, That the Automo- 
bile Has Graduated Well Out 
of the Luxury Class 


offers he can go back home at a cost of a few cents and not over 
half an hour. A trip to town, selling an assorted load of farm 
produce, and converting the proceeds into merchandise, cannot 
conceivably use up more than a half day. The hardship is all out 
of that task. Let me repeat that to anybody who knew the Amer- 
ica of that older day, there has not for years been any doubt that 
the automobile is a necessity of life. 

Consider a situation that has frequently arisen in social-service 
work these past few years. An unemployed man applies to the 
local relief body for help, asking perhaps half the normal grant. 
He explains that he and his wife pick up enough work to yield a 
few dollars a week, but too little to support their family. 

When the case worker looks over his application, she finds that 
he owns an old automobile. She knows her rules, and she tells 
him: “Bring in your automobile keys and leave them with us. 
Then you will get your allotment.” 

“But I can’t do that,” objects the applicant in dismay. “Why 
must 1?” 
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When “Get out and get under!” was current— 
a merry quip to everybody but the driver 


“Because the authorities feel that if a family has to accept pub- 
lic help, it cannot afford to run an automobile. When will you 
bring the keys?” 

“But, say,” the poor fellow protests, “I can’t do that. We only 
run the car to make money. I go out and pick up washings from 
people scattered all over town, then I come home and help my 
wife launder them. If I didn’t have a car, we couldn’t be making 
any money. And I’d have to ask you for a full allotment instead 
of only half.” 

The case worker usually has to take it up with her superiors. 
Once they have the facts they waive their rule. If they did 
not, they would have the entire family expense on their hands in- 
stead of only half. And a self-respecting family that is doing its 
best would have to be wholly pauperized. 

Most relief agencies, I understand, have adopted the rule pro- 
hibiting beneficiaries from operating automobiles. Otherwise the 
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agencies would have still greater difficulty in raising funds from a 
public annoyed by seeing unemployed dependents driving cars on 
donated or public funds. But it strikes me as highly significant 
that the depression victim living on food tickets considers himself 
perfectly entitled to drive if he can somehow scrape up an oc- 
casional dollar for gasoline. Whatever the rest of the public may 
think about it, in his mind his automobile is not a luxury but a 
necessity. 
Everyone with industrial contacts during the de- 
pression knows of workmen who gave up a home that * 
was partly paid for and kept up the payments on the 
car. Partially, of course, this is because the value of 
the house had shrunk until the owner had no equity 
above the mortgage. But 
even more significant is the 
fact that the modern factory 
worker is dependent on his 
automobile, both to permit 
him to look for jobs 
at widely separated 
plants when he is 
out of work and to 
get him to his job 
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when he is on the payroll. Lacking a car, he could do only a small 
fraction as extensive and as effective job-hunting. And likewise, 
without a car he would have to move his family abode every time 
he changed employment. For today’s factories are scattered over 
the outskirts of the cities, on cheap land. And this in itself marks 
a revolution in industry that has wrought tremendous improve- 
ments in the American standard of living, no matter though it 
show a temporary recession. 

Do you remember back when people generally referred to 
“pleasure cars” as distinguished from trucks and other auto- 
motive vehicles usable only on business? The term fell by the 
wayside, enthusiastically assisted in its fall by everyone in 
our industry. But the idea behind the term outlived it, and still 
stubbornly persists in the minds of some folks who ought to 
know better. 

Originally, of course, the passenger (Continued on page 39) 
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LIKE FATHER 
LIKE SON 


N THE final days of the 
Stars and Stripes when that 
eminent cartoonist of the 
A. E. F., Mr. Wallgren, was 
in a mellow mood, he made a 
drawing which portrayed in one 
panel “‘the first reunion of Punk- 
ville’s A. E. F. veterans,’’ and in 
another panel “the same veter- 
ans twenty years later.” As 
usual, Mr. Wallgren used his 
friends as models, and he didn’t spare his ink or imagination in 
depicting the ravages which time had wrought in twenty years 
upon the faces and forms of his buddies of 1918. It is just a bit of 
a shock to realize now that Mr. Wallgren’s dream of the reunion 
of twenty years after will come true, to some degree at least, only 
four years from now—in 1938. Sixteen years have passed since 
uniforms were laid away in mothballs. 

This leads up to the text of this month’s sermon, which is The 

American Legion as exemplar and preceptor of youth. That role 
comes naturally with the years. We bring this up because reports 
from National Headquarters in Indianapolis indicate that that 
new organization, the Sons of The American Legion, is sprout- 
ing vigorously in almost every State. By December rst 132 
squadrons had obtained charters. It will be remembered that 
the National Executive Committee at its meeting last May 
gave this new outfit the Legion’s official blessing. 
The Chicago convention confirmed the outfit’s fu- 
ture by specifying that ‘“‘“members shall include all 
male descendants, adopted sons and stepsons of 
members of The American Legion and such de- 
scendants of male and female veterans who died 
in service during the war or after discharge.” 
The convention fixed the society’s dues for 1934 
at twenty-five cents. 

Now, with National Headquarters busy send- 
ing out forms for charter applications, booklets 
explaining the purposes of the society and supplies of member- 
ship cards and buttons, it is worth recalling that the Legion 
is not without experience when it undertakes to guide the activ- 
ities of the sons’ organization. The new outfit might not have 
come into being had it not been for the entirely satisfactory 
record which most of the posts of the Legion have made with 
junior baseball teams, troops of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
junior rifle teams, boys’ musical organizations and such unusual 
outfits as Legion 4-H Clubs. Nor should we forget what the 
Legion has done in thousands of schools by setting up The 
American Legion School Award and presenting, at the commence- 
ment exercises of grammar grades, medals to the pupils who 
have made the best records in scholarship and sportsmanship. 
Then, too, there are the many health clubs maintained by posts 
in the schools, usually by providing nutritious meals or bottles 
of milk to children needing them. 

All these activities provide the foundation upon which posts 
can establish squadrons of the sons’ organization which need not 
conflict with any existing post programs or policies. The squad- 
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CHIPS OFF OLD 
BLOCKS 
When a squadron of the 
Sons of The American 
Legion was formed by 
John Ashley Dennis, Jr., 
Post in Philipsburg, 
Pennsylvania, fathers 
and sons lined up for a 
photograph. The faces 
shown herewith are 
proof of “Like father, 
like son” 


ron of the Sons of The American Legion, by its nature, will have 
a more intimate relation to the post than some of the other 
organizations sponsored, but it need displace none of these. Cer- 
tainly it will in no manner conflict with the Boy Scout troops 
which have been fathered by posts everywhere. The squadrons 
already formed are noteworthy because of the low average age 
of members. In many of the squadrons the majority of members 
are below the minimum age specified for Scouts. A study of the 
principles of the Legion’s new offshoot and the suggestions for its 
activities prove that it does not regard itself as a competitor of 
the Scouts or any other society. 

The Legion voted national endorsement of the 
sons’ organization after long study and many de- 
bates at meetings of the National Executive Com- 
mittee and national convention committees. Some 
of those who opposed the formation of a sons’ soci- 
ety maintained that the experience of veterans’ 
societies of other wars should warn the Legion of 
dangers which would be encountered. They said 
a sons’ society in time would become the tail that 
wagged the dog and that the parent body would 

find itself faced with the embarrassing necessity of curbing the 
activities of the junior group should it come under control of 
too-zealous leaders. Other objections were cited. Convincing 
reply was made to every argument urged against the new body. 
The enthusiasm of the new organization’s proponents was no 

greater than the enthusiasm aroused in boys 

of many towns and cities who had been 

enrolled informally in such an outfit even 

before national authority had been given. 

Immediately a race began to determine 

which of these informal units should first 

be recognized as a squadron of the Sons of 

The American Legion. 
The editor of this sector being a cautious 

person isn’t going to name the winner of that 

race. He simply wants to record the fact that 

three posts almost simultaneously notified 

the Monthly that they had given birth to 

squadrons. They were Stewart P. Morrill 

Post of South Portland, Maine; Harold A. 

Taylor Post of Chicago, Illinois; and Bruce 

P. Robinson Post of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

National Headquarters is reluctant to single 

out one of these three as winner, because the 
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Charles E. Matthews Post of Warrensburg, Missouri, buys calves in the spring 
for its 4-H Club boys and girls, and is repaid in the fall when the grown animals 
are sold. The club exhibits the beasts at a fall festival conducted by the post 


selection would depend upon arbitrary factors which would not 
be equally fair to the three. 

The South Portland squadron got its start on May 28, 1933, 
and on the following Fourth of July 130 boys ranging in age from 
five to eighteen marched as an escort for their fathers in the 
holiday parade. wearing a special uniform—white duck trousers 

with a blue stripe, blue sash, blue necktie, 
overseas cap with Legion emblem. Each boy 
carried a swagger stick. “Later,’’ reports 
R. J. MacCormack, “the post obtained 
thirty-nine new members of the Legion di- 
rectly attributable to interest aroused by the 
formation of the boys’ squadron.” 

Harold A. Taylor Post’s squadron in 
Chicago is the outgrowth of a junior unit es- 
tablished by the post in January, 1933. 
Legionnaire John W. Slack, Senior Com- 
mander of the Squadron, reports that on last 
Memorial Day the squadron—twelve bu- 
glers, four drummers and a platoon of forty- 
four—made a great hit in Chicago’s parade, 
and “the governor, the mayor and a flock of 
generals applauded as the boys executed 
‘eyes right’ while passing the reviewing 

stand.” The Chicago outfit has done lots of other things. 

John P. Ragsdale, Past Commander of Bruce P. Robinson 
Post in Indianapolis, made a speed record by enrolling more 
than sixty boys in the first Indiana squadron almost on the 
echoes of the meeting of the National Executive Committee 
which gave the junior outfit an official status, 


As The Twig Is Bent 


- oe will hear a lot about what squadrons of 
the Sons of The American Legion are doing 
from now on. While we are waiting to hear from 
some of them we want to pass along news of a 
few typical Legion activities for boys. Scout- 
master A. F. Wilson of Whiting (Indiana) Post 
sends word that an expedition from the post’s Boy Scout troop, 
including nine Eagle Scouts and five Life Scouts, completed a 
twelve-day hike of 1200 miles to Mongoose Lake in the Canadian 
wilderness beyond Sault Ste. Marie. The outfit used a motor 
truck as far as Wabos, thirty-six miles north of the Soo. Ernest 
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C. Meyer, director of the Junior Band Division of Edgar A. 
Fisher Post of Valley City, North Dakota, tells the story of the 
trip seventy-five boys made to the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion at Chicago. The trip was made in four motor trucks and 
four passenger cars. The high point was a concert given on the 
World’s Fair grounds on North Dakota Day, when 10,000 persons, 
most of them from North Dakota, gathered to hear them. 

George Fiske of Kansas City, Missouri’s member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, reports unusual success of the 4-H 
Calf Club sponsored by Charles E. Matthews Post of Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 

“Back in 1929,” writes Mr. Fiske, “‘nineteen baby beef calves 
were bought and distributed among the boys and girls of Johnson 
County unable to pay for them. The post paid for the calves and 
also bought an insurance policy on each of them. In the following 
fall the calves were sold and the original purchase price was re- 
turned to the post. In the four succeeding years the money has 
been employed over and over again for the purchase of addi- 
tional calves. Up to the present time fifty-six calves have been 
distributed. 

“Each boy or girl obtaining a calf promises to display it at the 
Johnson County Free Fall Festival, which has developed out of 
the calf club movement. Each year the festival is held under the 
flood lights of the Central Missouri State Teachers College 

athletic field. The Legion is in charge of the show 
ind 15,000 persons gather to see it. No admission 
is charged, but the post derives revenue from the 
sale of concessions and uses the money for the 
calf fund. 

“A horse show is held each evening and a 
Legion drum corps or band puts on a drill. The 
success of the show has helped the post grow 
from 19 members in 1929 to its present strength 
of 120. This year the post was the first in the 

country to exceed its 1933 membership. 

“Even in the lean years, the calves have almost uniformly 
brought a profit to their youthful owners. Some calves have in- 
creased as much as 700 pounds in weight in the eleven months 
they belong to the 4-H Club member. Dr. A. L. Stevenson, Ad- 
jutant of the post in Warrensburg, will gladly send details of the 
calf club plan to any other post wishing them.” 

Adjutant M. J. Murphy of Lewiston (Maine) Post writes that 
his outfit, encouraged by its success with junior baseball, organ- 
ized a girls’ basketball league of six teams. Bill Carrigan, former 
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No, this isn’t a post-repeal picture entitled “Happy Days are Here Again.” 
It is simply a big moment in the annual show of Short-Hills Millburn (New 
Jersey) Post which took place in the latter days of the dry era 


manager and star catcher of the Boston Red Sox, has been coach- 
ing the post’s junior baseball league which hopes to produce a 
national championship team. 


Shock to Taxpayers 


DD to the list of Chicago’s wonders a new one. The year 
1933 will be notable in the city’s history not only because 
of the World’s Fair and the Legion’s 
national convention but also because the 
Legion’s national convention corporation 
returned to the State of Illinois the entire 
sum of $50,000 which the State legislature 
had appropriated to help meet the conven- 
tion expenses. Taxpayers were startled 
when Phil W. Collins, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the convention corporation, pre- 
sented a check for this amount to State 
Auditor Barrett on November 17th. Never 
before in the history of the State had money 
voted by the general assembly for any pur- 
pose been repaid in whole or in part. 

At the time he presented the check, 
Mr. Collins announced that the convention 
corporation had set aside from its remaining 
funds the additional sum of $10,000 as a 
guarantee of Chicago's desire to have the 
Legion return to Chicago for another 
national convention within the next decade. 
Mr. Collins said the convention had brought $20,000,000 in new 
business to Chicago and $1,000,000 to other Illinois cities. 


Legion Luncheon Clubs 


OW that 1934 is gloriously under way it is time for another 
roll call of American Legion luncheon clubs. We can start 
with Advertising Men’s Post of Chicago which gathers every 
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Monday noon at the LaSalle Hotel and listens to addresses by 
celebrities who are always available at the crossroads of the 
United States. Guests are always welcome. New York’s Ad- 
vertising Men’s Post also meets every Monday noon, at the 
Western Universities Club, 500 Fifth Avenue. From the 56th- 
floor windows of the club dining room members look out upon 
the panorama of mid-town Manhattan. Now, let’s hear about 
time and place from the other Legion luncheon clubs. They have 
been multiplying fast lately and their local 
fame deserves to be widened. 


Where Old Friends Meet 


HEN Aili Jolson swung an indignant 

haymaker into the literary chin of 
Walter Winchell in the height of Cali- 
fornia’s summer, the smack was _ heard 
round the country though said socko was 
delivered out of range of the microphones. 
It echoed on front pages all the way to the 
Atlantic seaboard and thence over the 
cables to Europe. Mr. Jolson, it happened, 
chose a most highly-public place in which 
to turn Carnera—the Hollywood Stadium 
of Hollywood Post of The American Legion. 
In it for ten years Hollywood Post has 
been giving the boxing and wrestling 
matches which support its welfare activities 
_ for disabled and needy service men and 
maintain its beautiful clubhouse and civic building. We had 
supposed, however, that all the events were held inside the ropes. 
We got that idea anyway from M. L. “Windy” Winn, editor of 
Post 43, the official publication of Hollywood Post. 

Windy Winn wrote a communique on the Stadium which 
reached us not long before the news of the Jolson-Winchell bout. 
The Stadium has yielded a profit of $130,009 to the post in ten 
years and Windy says: ‘“‘There is no other place on earth where 
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more celebrities can be found on a single night; it is a world ren- 
dezvous for the famous, especially those of the theatrical and 
movie worlds.” 

“Not only that,” adds Mr. Winn, “but the high level upon 
which boxing and wrestling stand today in California is due to 
The American Legion’s connection with the two sports. This is 
not entirely the result of our own post’s interest in the sports, 
however, for many other posts in California have had a share in 
raising the standards. We simply happen to be a bit more in the 
spotlight. 

“We are proud of the number of women who are patrons of 
our matches. At least one third of 
those who attend the matches are 
women.” 


All-Mustictans Post 


HE name of John Philip 
Sousa will not be forgotten in 
the musical annals of The American 
Legion. Mr. Sousa, famed as the 
leader of the United States Marine 
Band and composer of military 
marches, was a member of New 
York Athletic Club Post of The 
American Legion and maintained a 
lively interest in the development 
of the Legion’s musical activities up 
to the time of his death in 1932. 
Now many of the country’s greatest 
bandsmen who served under Mr. 
Sousa during the war and after it 
have organized John Philip Sousa 
Post which has its headquarters at 
the clubhouse of the New York City branch of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, 210 East 86th Street. 

The new post began December with a membership of 
more than one hundred and planned to increase its mem- 
bership to four or five hundred early in 1934. It an- 
nounced that it would endeavor to enter in each national 
convention parade a band which would include practi- 
cally all its members. Philip James, who was leader of 
General Pershing’s band during the war, has been selected 
as conductor of the post’s band. Harry Raderman, who 
was in Bing Crosby’s band, is Commander of the post, 
and Sidney Kay, formerly in charge of George White’s 
music, is Vice-Commander. The post plans also to es- 
tablish a conservatory to teach music to the talented 
children of service men and other children whose parents 
are unable to pay for instruction. 


Hospital Air Pilgrimage 


N 1806 Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, under 

orders from Thomas Jefferson, President of the United 
States, completed the last stage of their historic journey 
through the western wilderness to the Pacific Ocean. 
They came westward over the Rockies and followed the 
Columbia River to the ocean, in a slow and arduous pil- 
grimage which was to make forever American the Pacific 
Northwest of today. 

Not slow or arduous was the journey which the Com- 
manders of the Washington, Oregon and Idaho Depart- 
ments of The American Legion made in October to carry 
to the 1700 disabled service men in five Veterans Admin- 
istration hospitals of their States the message that the 
Legion is still watchful of their interests. From a six- 
passenger airplane the three Department Commanders 
looked down upon the pathway of Lewis and Clark, 
gazed upon snow-covered peaks of Mount Rainier, Mt. 


disabled service men had been torn by doubts arising from 
changes in government legislation affecting them. 

The three Legion messengers were Harold J. Warner of Pendle- 
ton, Commander of the Oregon Department; Edmund Brigham 
of Newport, Commander of the Washington Department, an 
E. S. Rawls of Lewiston, Commander of the Idaho Department. 
They traveled in the Lockheed monoplane of the Morning Ore- 
gonian, Portland newspaper, piloted by William G. Fletcher. 
With them were June W. Valiant, field representative of the 
Legion’s National Rehabilitation Committee; Mrs. Jack Eakin 
of Dallas, Oregon, President of the Oregon Department of The 
American Legion Auxiliary, and Webster A. Jones, aviation 
editor of the Morning Oregonian. The Shell Oil Company was 
a joint sponsor of the trip. 

The party visited hospitals at Boise, Idaho, Walla Walla and 
American Lake, Washington, and Portland, Oregon, and the 
National Soldiers’ Home at Roseburg, Oregon. 

All three Commanders declared that the facts they had ob- 
tained from the men in hospitals had given them an understand- 
ing of the Legion’s 1934 rehabilitation problem which they could 
have obtained in no other way. 


Women Legionnatres 


HEN the Chicago national convention officially 

recognized the National Organization of American 
Legion Nurses, in which local units had previously been 
formed in more than half of the States, the new organiza- 
tion began activities which are expected to bring into The 
American Legion most of the 23,000 women who served as 
nurses, assigned to the Army and (Continued on page 61) 


Mrs. Margaret D. Ackerman of Lakewood (Ohio) 
Post, National Commander of the National Organi- 
zation of American Legion Nurses, served eighteen 
months in hospitals at home and in the A. E. F. 


Hood and the Cascade Ranges, traced the courses of the 
rivers which had borne westward the pioneers. Traveling 
at an average speed of 180 miles an hour they visited 
in three days the five government hospitals in which 
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Make ‘Way for the 
HELL FIRE BOYS 


ELL, we’re ready to admit that although we 

thought all of the “first” claims had long since 

been filed, we’re happy that we managed to smoke 

out the little-known gang which will now be in- 
troduced. Our spokesman is S. S. Cohen of E. J. Bell Post of 
the Legion and an active member of the First Gas Regiment 
Association, whose home is at 615 Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. The pictures on this page were sent to us by 
Legionnaire Cohen and here is his story: 

“As you brought up again the subject of ‘firsts,’ here comes a 
little outfit with a claim. 

“The First Gas and Flame Regiment, as the name implies, was 
the first A. E. F. troops to shoot gas and liquid fire at the Heinies. 

“Regardless of their important and dangerous work, this small 
unknown gang of pioneers in a new method of front-line warfare 
were sure to be kidded by their buddies who always wanted to 
know why the A. E. F. had to look after the Frogs’ gas and 
electric service and fight their war, too. 

“This same outfit holds some sort of a record as to time elapsed 
between formation of a regiment and getting into the trenches. 
The regiment was recruited in October and November, 1917, in 
Washington, D. C., and sailed on the following Christmas Day 
for France. On March 2, 1918, the regiment was in the front lines 
in command of its own officers, although being attached to the 
British army. Our biggest gas show was fired at midnight, April 
3, 1918, when 1800 Livens projectors, each containing about thirty 
pounds of gas, were fired at zero hour on Messines Ridge, in the 
Loos-Lens sector, when my company, B, worked with British 
engineers or sappers. 

“In fact, our general, Amos A. Fries, former head of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, and now retired, claims the distinction 
for our regiment of being the first Yanks actively in the trenches 
under Yank officers. Now let’s hear from you ‘first’ guys. 

“Of the 600 men in the regiment, there was at least one from 
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Above, a smoke 
screen laid by men 
of the First Gas Reg- 
iment—30th Engi- 
neers—to hide troop 
movements. Right, 
Livens projectors 
which were used to 
fire gas and smoke 
projectiles 


every State in the Union 
and also from Alaska and 
the Philippines. Despite 
the fact that former mem- 
bers of the outfit are scat- 
tered all over the country, 
they still keep in touch 
with each other by publish- 
ing their own magazine.” 

From The Story of the First Gas Regiment, we learn that the 
regiment was later officially designated as the 30th Engineers. It 
was known, when first organized under orders of August 15, 1917, 
as the Gas and Flame Regiment. Commenting on this regiment, 
a newspaper in this country said, in part: ‘““The time has gone by 
for any ethical discussion as to the propriety of using gas and 
flames against the enemy. The Germans started the fiendish 
practice and are keeping it up. The American preference would 
incline toward the use of a gas that would stupefy and not kill or 
poison, but the Germans have set the pace and the practical 
officers of the Army realize that their fire must be fought with 
hotter fire.” 

The men who comprised the battalion were soon known as the 
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“Hell Fire Boys.” In ad- 
dition to the throwing over 
of gas into the enemy lines, 
the regiment was used also 
to lay smoke screens which 
were used to hide troop 
movements and to un- 
nerve the enemy. One of 
the pictures Cohen per- 
mits us to use, shows such 
a smoke screen, while the 
smaller reprint shows the 
Livens projectors by which 
the gas and smoke pro- 
jectiles were launched. 


MERICAN soldiers on 
the whole were no- 
torious grouchers. But we 
often heard our colonel say 
that wholehearted belly- 
aching about things they 
didn’t like was one of the 
things that made his men good soldiers. But just put up to a gang 
of soldiers a proposition, no matter how far outside the require- 
ments of their job, that would help them themselves, and just 
watch them fall for it. As an instance, we show a picture of a 
gang of soldiers in dungarees coaling a ship. Since H. S. Robbins, 
Past Adjutant and present Senior Vice Commander of Curtis G. 
Redder Post of Danville, Illinois, supplied the picture, we'll let 
him tell us about it: 
“The picture I enclose shows a bunch of volunteers, men of the 
Rainbow Division, helping to 
coal ship for the Leviathan in 
April, 1919. It was found it 
would be necessary to post- 
pone sailing for home unless 
more help was obtained to un- 
load the lighters of coal along- 
side. The men in the picture 
are mostly members of the 
149th Field Artillery, 42d 
Division, otherwise known 
as ‘Reilly’s Bucks.’ They 
volunteered with alacrity in 
order to prevent waiting for a 
later tide to sail for home after 
a year and a half in France, 
most of which was spent at 
the front. 
“I was a member of Bat- 
tery A of the r4oth Artillery, 
which was recruited from the 
ranks of the old First Illinois 
Field Artillery at the out- 
break of the war. We had served on many fronts and taken part in 
many major drives, firing more than a quarter of a million shells 
from French 75’s. When the call for volunteer coal passers went 
out, lieutenants, captains, and a few majors, I think, joined en- 
listed men, donned ‘blues’ and went over the side to help boost 
the coal into the bunkers. We sailed with the regular tide and 
arrived home that much sooner. One of the men in the picture 
is Captain William W. Bodine of Villanova, Pennsylvania, com- 
mander of my battery. 
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“The picture was taken by Oliver Davis, who also resides here 
and was the phantom horseman of the last national convention 
who rode his gray mare into the lobby of the Sherman House in 
Chicago. Those who remember this coaling detail and others of 
the regiment can get in touch with former comrades by writing to 
me.” 


NOTHER of the men who failed to reach the Western Front 
during the World War—in fact, one who served “down 
under” in the Philippines during that period—hasstepped forward 
with a snapshot taken in the Islands. It shows men of the Fourth 
Artillery, C. A. C., in most informal attire, from a military stand- 
point, posed with a carabao, one of the native draft animals. 
Harry J. Goheen of 232 Roosevelt Street, Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
has this to report about his service and the picture (on next page): 
“When I shipped for army service in the Philippines, I went 
out for two years, but our country then entered the World War 
and we had to stay another year. I was in the 4th Company, C. 
A. C., one of the fifteen companies developed from the original 
five companies there when I landed. 

“First we operated 3-inch field pieces, later set up a 7-inch 
battery and finally took over a 12-inch mortar battery. Then we 
were sent over to the ‘Battleship Island’ and helped set up the 
14-inch mortar battery and were the first to fire it. 

“T served most of my three years on Corregidor, except for some 
detached service near Cavite, the naval station in the Islands. 

“The picture shows some of our men with one of the native 
animals, the carabao, which was used in place of horses by the 
native farmers. ‘They raised principally rice and hemp, although 
some harvested peanuts and cocoanuts. I’d like to hear from any 
of the old gang that solciered in the Islands during 1915 to 1918, 
especially the men in the picture with me.” 


Men of 


Any old odd job to get started home. 

the 149th Field Artillery helping to coal the 

Leviathan on which they returned to the 
States in April, 1919 


ERE’S a mark for our readers to shoot at! We’re willing to 

offer this chance because some really remarkable discoveries 
have been made through similar stories which have appeared in 
these columns. 

A couple of months ago we received a brief note from Legion- 
naire Donald B. Adams of 63 Wall Street, New York City, with 
which he enclosed a clipping which he advised he had taken from 
a Paris (France) newspaper while there last September. This 
news item told briefly of a meeting between United States Am- 
bassador to France, Jesse I. Straus, and M. Rene Fiquet, Presi 
dent du Conseil Municipal de Paris—in other words, the Mayor 
of Paris. In their conversation M. Fiquet requested the Am- 
bassador to express again his gratitude to certain American 
soldiers who had rescued the Mayor, then a poilu, from No Man’s 
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Gone native. Would-be cowboys of the 4th 
Company, C. A. C., pose with a native cara- 
bao in the Philippines during the war period 


Land somewhere up in the Verdun sector during the war. 

We wrote to the Mayor to learn more of the incident and re- 
ceived a letter from him, which translated into English, reads as 
follows: “It was good of you to ask me to supply you with infor- 
mation concerning an article which appeared in the Paris New 
York Herald where allusion was made to the fact that during the 
war the intervention of American soldiers without doubt saved 
the life of a modest stretcher-bearer who was myself. 

“T should like to be able to give you, respecting this personal 
incident of my military career, information that would be both 
fully detailed and exact illustrating the courage and the devotion 
of these brave Americans. Unfortunately—and I think that you 
will well understand the reason—certain of my recollections con- 
cerning the day of September 22, 1917, are rather vague. 

“T had been wounded that day at four o’clock in the morning, 
in the vicinity of Verdun, between Beaumont and Bezonvaux, 
under the position occupied by the Germans at Jumelles-de-l’Orne 
—the Twins of Orne. A shell fragment struck me in the temple 
and in the eye, in large degree blinding me. I experienced great 
difficulty in rejoining the post of stretcher-bearers situated in the 
second-line trenches. When I finally arrived there, they told me 
it was impossible to evacuate me to the rear at the moment owing 
to the shortage of motor transport. The medical officer in com- 
mand of the post added that this was highly regrettable consider- 
ing my condition which, of course, required urgent treatment. 

“Two American stretcher-bearers, the name of whose outfit 
it is impossible for me to say, heard this discussion, and recog- 
nizing in me a fellow stretcher-bearer, volunteered immediately 
to conduct me to the rear. A truck that had been pretty badly 
battered by shell fire lay in a neighboring ravine. They dragged 
it out, got the motor to running and put me aboard. 

“T undoubtedly owe these men my life. It is one of the mis- 
fortunes of war not to be able oftener to find the men who have 
offered you at a tragic time assistance so valuable. 

“Tf these lines fall under their eyes, I hope that they will read in 
them the expression of my very live gratitude, just as I hope you 
will read here my profound admiration for all the American 
troops who fought at our sides on the battlefields of France.” 

At the time stated by M. Fiquet, there were no American di- 
visions or other units operating in the area north and east of 
Verdun where Beaumont and Bezonvaux are located. But there 
were several of the American ambulance units, which had been 
serving with the French from early in the war with headquarters 
at Bras and Vacherauville, which could logically have been bases 
for ambulances operating in the area in which M. Fiquet had been 
wounded. We are inclined to believe, therefore, that the two 
American stretcher-bearers to whom he refers were men of one of 
the Sections Sanitaires Americaines, American ambulance units. 
Reference to a History of the American Field Service in our library 
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discloses that Sections Thirteen, Eighteen and Twenty- 
six of the S. S. U. were among those which saw active 
service in that area. 

We would be as much interested as the Mayor of Paris 
if the men who rendered this service to him could be 
found. Let us hope they are Legionnaires, that they will 
read the Mayor’s letter and-then make report to the 
Company Clerk. 


HILE Dr. John B. Nutt, Legionnaire of 416 Pine 

Street, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, does not 
offer this unusual story as another “‘first”’ claim, it might 
possibly classify as such: 

“While reading in the Legion Monthly of various un- 
usual wartime experiences, I have wondered if Uncle Sam 
ever knew of his youngest recruit who was inducted into 
service in France in the fall of 1918 at Camp Hospital No. 
1, Gondrecourt. 

“There happened to be also in Gondrecourt, a French 
civilian institution, part hospital and part old folks’ home. 
One afternoon the Camp Hospital office received a call 
from the French hospital authorities, asking for the 

friendly loan of an ambulance to transport a very sick civilian to 
their place from an outlying farmhouse, several miles away. 
The C. O. graciously acquiesced and the ambulance was sent in 
charge of two enlisted men, a driver and an orderly. 

“On their arrival at the farmhouse, a French woman, appar- 
ently very sick and in agonizing pain, was brought out to the 
ambulance. A quick trip to the French hospital was made, but 

imagine their surprise and 
consternation when the pa- 
tient was refused admission 
because that particular hos- 
pital did not and would not 
accept obstetrical cases. In 
the meantime the patient, 
still in the ambulance, was 
becoming rapidly worse—at 
least from her outcries as 


M. Rene Fiquet, 
Mayor of Paris, who 
states he owes his 
life to two Ameri- 
can stretcher-bearers 
who aided him near 
Verdun in Septem- 
ber, 1917 


registered on the unaccustomed ears of the driver and orderly. 

“Not knowing what else to do they came over to the Camp 
Hospital with their patient. One hasty look by the Medical 
Officer on duty revealed no other course but to admit the patient. 
A screened-off room was hastily prepared and in not many min- 
utes a red-faced squalling baby boy arrived in the Army. Both 
mother and child made a rapid and complete recovery, despite 
unusual masculine surroundings, and left the hospital in a few 
days—with a nice nest-egg for the future French citizen, collected 
from among the patients and personnel. (Continued on page 63) 
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Remember the “Pleasure” (ar? 


(Continued from page 31) 


automobile was a pleasure car. The men 
who were making automobiles thirty years 
ago dreamed of a day when their product 
would be a necessity. But their early cars, 
expensive to buy and operate, far less re- 
liable than today’s ten-year-old jolloppy, 
were perforce toys for the wealthy men who 
alone could afford them. Those were strict- 
ly for pleasure, and my memories of their 
performance raise a reasonable doubt 
whether the pleasure was unalloyed. 

As its makers improved the automobile, 
as roads were built to permit its advantage- 
ous use, and as its price dropped to the 
level where most people either owned a car 
or aspired to one, its purpose developed to- 
ward the useful. Automobile owners be- 
gan discovering that this vehicle had its 
practical side. They found ways in which 
it fitted into their methods of earning their 
living. 


LONG about this time the enthusiasts 
first claimed that the automobile had 
attained the dignity of a necessity of Ameri- 
can civilization. The man on the street 
smiled tolerantly at this exaggeration— 
and kept on speaking of pleasure cars. 
That such a contraption should be a 
necessity was unthinkable to him. It was 
a playtoy, with some incidental utility toa 
few well-to-do folks. 

Gradually the automobile began to 
touch the lives of more and more people. 
For instance, outlying real estate around 
the large cities but not accessible to steam 
or electric service had been held against a 
vague future when a carline would come 
close enough to give it value for homesites. 
Now it was no longer too far—not for auto- 
mobile owners. A ten-minute drive from 
the station was obviously easier, and in bad 
weather far pleasanter, than the old stand- 
ard of value, a ten-minute walk. People 
recognized the remote subdivisions as 
highly desirable. Thousands of people who 
had lived close in now found better living 
conditions far out. 

There were even more important social 
effects on housing. The ideal factory lo- 
cation used to be in the downtown district 
of a city, adjoining the most densely popu- 
lated quarter and the central point where 
street car lines converged. This had many 
drawbacks—among others, that it made 
for the congestion that spawns slums. But 
none of the drawbacks outweighed the ad- 
vantage of ample labor supply. 

Then good automobiles came on the mar- 
ket at prices within reach of factory work- 
men. Immediately it became feasible to 
erect a plant on the edge of town or even a 
few miles out in the country. The workers 
could drive to it easily. And they them- 
selves could now live where they pleased, 
away from slum congestion. 

The outlying plant, built on inexpensive 
land, made possible an entirely different 
type of manufacturing. The downtown 
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factory occupied land so high-priced that 
the building had to go up in the air. Ma- 
terials in process had to be hoisted on ele- 
vators and worked on at several different 
floor levels. The new plant could spread 
out, could eliminate costly handling of 
work up and down. 

The one-story plant fostered modern con- 
tinuous-process manufacturing where raw 
material enters one door and emerges at 
another as finished product, with never a 
moment’s doubling back over its tracks. 
This lent itself to a new philosophy of pro- 
duction. It gave American manufacturers 
an advantage over their competitors in 
other lands. It brought to the United 
States unquestioned supremacy in the 
world’s industry. Yet I have never seen the 
automobile given its rightful credit for this 
industrial achievement. Without the wide- 
spread ownership of automobiles among 
American workmen, this development 
would have been impossible. 

Effects on rural life in America are at 
least equally important. As I have told 
from my own experience, a full-day trip to 
town shrank to an hour or two. The far- 
mer can now come to town for an evening 
at the movies, or pay an after-supper call 
on friends in the next county. With his 
truck he can haul half a dozen loads of 
grain to the elevator in the time formerly 
required for a single trip—and do it on a 
day when grain prices are up. Where a 
cannery used to depend on the farmers to 
grow its fruits and vegetables within a 
five-mile radius, it now taps a territory at 
least twenty-five miles in all directions, 
which means a cash market to farmers thus 
distant. The automobile broadened the 
farmer’s outlook and broadened his pri- 
mary markets so that life on a farm since 
the World War would hardly be recogniz- 
able to someone who had moved to the city 
in the early 1900's. 

And it affected the country towns. In 
horse-drawn days the cross-roads store 
existed every few miles to supply the neigh- 
boring farmers’ needs. The rural free de- 
livery came and made it easier to purchase 
from mail-order catalogues. Still the cycle 
kept swinging. Automobiles became com- 
mon, hard roads general. This opened to 
the farmer convenient shopping in cities 
formerly inaccessible. Whatever anyone 
may say, the automobile forced the large 
mail-order houses to open chains of stores 
throughout the land; their alternative was 
to lose a large share of their business back 
to local merchants. 

Movie theaters now became profitable in 
towns which without the automobile could 
not have supported them—just as in the 
cities one finds great picture palaces in the 
outlying districts playing to crowds brought 
to their doors at negligible expense in 
family automobiles. On the other side of 
the picture, the farmer and his wife who 
formerly bought their clothing in the 


county-seat town of six thousand popu- 
lation began driving, for the sake of wider 
selections and newer styles—to Indianapo- 
lis or Topeka or Chicago. This practically 
eliminated drygoods and clothing stores 
from many of the very small communities, 
since those of their customers who did not 
drive to the great cities could now easily 
get to the county seat. 

In short, the automobile—quite beyond 
the anticipation and imagination of the 
far-visioned—shuffled the cards for rural 
America and dealt new hands all around. 
The new hand suited everybody better ex- 
cept the individuals directly hit, once the 
necessary adjustments had been made. 
And while in a few hard-hit localities there 
was for a time a tendency to dramatize the 
depression, and incidentally break into the 
newsreels, by hitching work horses to cut- 
down automobiles, the farmer despite his 
terrific shrinkage in income has been un- 
willing to give up his car. How can he give 
it up? How can anyone who owns an auto- 
mobile give it up? He lives in a world re- 
organized on the basis of everybody having 
an automobile. 

A statistical measurement of how the 
automobile persisted in the face of depres- 
sion conditions is possible. Of course fewer 
automobiles are in operation than four 
years ago. Registrations of passenger cars 
decreased from 23,121,589 in 1929 to 
20,903,422 in 1932, a shrinkage of nine and 
one-half percent. Everybody knows this in 
a general way, if not in actual figures. 


UT suppose we examine the consump- 

tion of gasoline, which is the best avail- 
able measure of the number of automobile 
miles traveled in a year. In 1929 the United 
States consumed 15 billion 617 million 
gallons of gasoline. In 1932, it consumed 
15 billion 497 million gallons. The de- 
crease is seven-tenths of one percent. 
Meanwhile there has been a steady im- 
provement in the efficiency of new auto- 
mobile engines, and a rapid increase in the 
proportion of small automobiles sold by 
manufacturers. Despite the large number 
of old cars on the road which have long 
since passed the age for junking, the num- 
ber of miles per gallon has probably in- 
creased over the entire aggregation of auto- 
mobiles in use. We see, then, that the auto- 
mobile has maintained its position re- 
markably well in a topsy-turvy world, 
where most business has fallen off in far 
greater proportion. Even during the bank 
moratoriums last winter, after a lull of a 
few days during which people used up what 
gas they had in their tanks, filling stations 
the country over reported practically nor- 
mal sales. 

The public is not purchasing automobiles 
in anywhere near the old-time volume. No 
matter how much an individual may need 
an automobile, he cannot buy a new car if 
he has neither (Continued on page 4o) 
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job nor prospects. The dammed-up de- 
mand has been shown by the jump 
in automobile sales that followed last 
spring’s rise in employment and com- 
modity prices. To be sure, prices of new 
automobiles have come down to the point 
where today a purchaser gets better value 
for his dollar in buying an automobile than 
ever before. But to anybody who is broke 
and shows every sign of staying broke for 
some time, the value obtainable in a new 
automobile is purely of academic interest. 
Whatever the value, he can neither raise 
enough to make a down payment nor hope 
to keep up monthly payments. So, lacking 
the price of a new car, John Public drives 
his old one. Which may be very uneco- 
nomical for him, but it is the best that 
he can do. 

A drive along any road in the United 
States, whether Fifth Avenue or a dirt cow- 
track in the backwoods, will disclose more 
old jolloppies per mile than were ever be- 
fore to be seen. Many of them are about 
ready to fall apart, in fact are held together 
only by liberal use of haywire. Despite 
their decrepitude, their owners keep them 
in service. But every month sees thousands 
of them go to the scrap-heap from sheer old 
age. 

If the public had not demonstrated be- 
yond all question its unwavering convic- 
tion that the automobile is a necessity in 


outset, another that of pump and engines 
for the water supply. Another installed 
electrical equipment, the camp having a 
plant of its own. 

Then there was the camp moocher, a 
former chauffeur who had talent as collector 
and pick-up man. Granted the use of a 
truck, he went out and gathered up, free for 
nothing, in the town and around about a 
thousand dollars’ worth, so it was said, of 
material, new and used, that might come 
in handy incamp. This included piping for 
plumbing, brick and steel plates for a bake- 
oven (of which, set up by the brick masons, 
the C. O. and his men were extremely 
proud), an assortment of window sash to 
be installed in the recreation hall and even 
gasoline drums to be converted into a hot- 
water-tank and—would you believe it?— 
into stoves for the barracks. 

Admittedly, the vocational experiences 
of the men in civilian life had much to do 
with their peculiar usefulness in camp; 
but their resourcefulness in providing 
what was needed, their ability to team to- 
gether, to adapt themselves to conditions 
met in each job, to get work done and no 
questions asked, bespoke the soldier. 
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this American civilization we have reared, 
any automobile manufacturer a year ago 
might well have pulled his chair over to a 
quiet corner of his office and considered 
seriously whether his future was not be- 
hind him. Certainly if the industry’s rate 
of production for the first three depression 
years were taken as measuring the future 
market, it would not have justified the 
continuing existence of more than three or 
four manufacturers of efficient proportions. 
Had the public made up its mind that the 
automobile is a luxury that could be done 
without, it would have starved out most 
of the industry. 

But the public, even before conditions 
improved in 1933, told us otherwise. It 
decided: “We need automobiles. We in- 
tend to have them. At the first chance 
we are going to replace our old cars with 
modern, efficient, economical models. It 
is only a question of how soon we shall be 
able to do it.” 

Let me add, from intimate acquaintance, 
that anybody who has not driven an auto- 
mobile manufactured within the past two 
years has no idea of how superior modern 
cars are to those manufactured even as re- 
cently as 1931. Literally, there is no com- 
parison. Which is another reason why, 
when business conditions permit people to 
buy new cars, there will be a rush of buy- 
ing such as we have never seen. Such a 
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“You don’t have to stand over these men 
to make them work,” said the Regular 
Army first sergeant with the company. 
Put them at a job and then walk off—the 
work goes on.” 

Work of providing shelter was, however, 
secondary to the work in the woods. 
Because of the need of keeping enrollees on 
construction, in addition to those assigned 
to regular camp overhead, 142 men had 
been the highest number sent to the woods 
in any day. A higher percentage of total 
enrolment would be used in forestry work 
later. 

The company was working in a cutover 
area covered by second-growth timber. 
This comprised aspen, birch, Norway, 
white and jack pine, balsam, scattered 
maple and an occasional oak. (In the best 
forestry circles in Minnesota one says 
“aspen” and not “poplar,” while “popple” 
is a fingers-to-the-nose.) The company’s 
main activity was reforestation. That in- 
volved two main operations, scalping, or 
spotting, and planting. 

Spotting is scuffing off the turf in the 
standing timber for later planting of seed- 


lings. It is done with a grubbing-ax or 








rush that, with manufacturing conditions 
changed as they have been by the car im- 
provements of the recent models, I serious- 
ly doubt whether the automobile makers 
will be able to catch up their production to 
their sales for months or even conceivably 
years. 

In our company we have decided that 
the automobile has attained the adult 
stature of an absolute necessity. Therefore 
we believe that our future is ahead rather 
than behind us. We are conducting our 
business accordingly. We have in the past 
year spent literally millions of dollars in 
developing better cars, in tooling up our 
plants to make them, in advertising and 


selling them to the public. Even though | 


the volume of sales has been small in com- 
parison with the solid years of the late 
1920's, it has shown a gratifying in- 
crease in our proportion of all automobiles 
sold. 

If we did not recognize the signs from 
every quarter that the automobile is a 
demonstrated necessity, we should be con- 
tent to drift rather than risk millions on the 
future of our business. But we know in our 
minds and our hearts that it was not really 
a risk even in the blackest days of the de- 
pression. 

Yes, it took the world’s worst depression 
to prove that America could not get along 
without the automobile. 





mattock.- For the benefit of effete, un- 
blistered city dwellers who have never 
made the acquaintance of that useful in- 
strument, let it be said that a mattock is a 
backbreaker shaped like a pickax but 
with its ends broad instead of pointed. 
One edge is in the plane of the sweep of the 
tool, as with an ax, and the other edge is at 
right angles to the sweep, as. with a hoe. 
The men of Company 1774 called the 
mattock a “hoedag’”’ and ascribed to it a 
singular property that should interest 
physicists; they said its weight increased 
the longer it was used. A spot is a square 
area, two feet on a side. Spots were made 
six feet apart, side to side, and the spotters 
then advanced eight feet before making the 
next ones. 

A crew of perhaps twenty men, under a 
foreman who is usually a graduate of a 
forestry school, will do spotting in such 
thick growth that no man can see more 
than three or four other men from his posi- 
tion. Yet the twenty observe a fairly 
accurate alignment and space their spots 
accordingly. At times, the crew advances 
in echelon, staggering the spots. That 
makes alignment (Continued on page 44) 
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HEN YOU SAY that “Canadian Club” 
ie a fine old whisky, you have world- 
wide judgment to confirm you. Insuring 

quality and purity by his careful distilling processes, 
Hiram Walker was in no haste to market his first 
“Canadian Club” 75 years ago. For he knew —as you 


do — that proper aging makes the best of whisky 
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better. Today Hiram Walker & Sons—operating on 
a scale undreamed of in 1858 —still cling fast to the 
original Walker principles. Quality and purity are 
paramount. Aging must go on for years. With prin- 
ciples such as these back of it, any product which bears 
the Hiram Walker name will conform to the high 


standard of value established by “Canadian Club.” 
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THE VOICE 
of the LEGION 


Congress, the Four-Point Program and the Buy American Movement 
Inspire Editorials in Department and Post Publications 


HE President, in his Chicago address, declared he favored 

compensation for service-connected disability; on that 

he and the Legion agree, but he did not say he would be 

with us in contending there should be no reduction of 
such benefits as recognized prior to March 20, 1933. Some of his 
advisers and the National Economy League favored the cuts and 
will fight to retain them... . 

The President and the Legion disagreed as to hospitalization for 
the non-service connected disability case in which the sufferer 
is unable to pay for it. He thought the patient should go first to 
his community, then to his State, and if neither could provide the 
relief, finally to the Government. The Legion believes no man or 
woman who ever wore the uniform should be pauperized before 
his community and State. 

The Legion contends service connection for all veterans prop- 
erly granted compensation for it under laws in existence prior to 
March 20 should be perpetuated. The President does not believe 
that 

The Legion wants benefits already granted veterans’ depend- 
ents resumed and legislation which shall provide protection for 
widows and dependent children of veterans. The President said 
nothing about this at Chicago. 

Obviously, the Legion and the administration are far apart; 
clearly, the President’s position is much closer to that of the 
National Economy League than it is to ours, and the League is 
vigorously taking advantage of that situation. 

But the Legion can win, first by enrolling a mighty membership 
with an Auxiliary of proportionate power, next by taking our 
arguments to our local newspapers, which have more influence 
than the big dailies and magazines, next by keeping before our 
communities the many good things we are doing. 

Votes for our legislators are at home, not in Washington; we 
must let them know they must listen to the voices of their voters 
rather than those of administration and Economy League 
speakers.—Jowa Legionaire. 


Buy AMERICAN 


HE passing of the prohibition amendment is going to give the 

veterans a royal chance to Buy American with a vengeance. 
European distilleries and wineries have been working overtime 
getting ready a huge supply of alcoholic beverages. European 
shipping has been laden with cargoes of these products, bringing 
them into the U. S. A. since the time when the trend against pro- 
hibition became marked with the certainty of repeal. Europe 
scents this opportunity to reap another harvest of golden coin 
from the American public, from that group of suckers who have 
kept Europe sitting pretty while America has gone through the 
most miserable four years of its existence. 

You veterans, get your think tank into motion and keep it that 
way! Think what your purchases of European liquor mean to 
Europe, and Buy American. 

If you are lucky enough to have a few shekels to spend on hi- 
proof, pass up the fancy labeled champagne from France; pass up 
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the Scotch and English whiskey and the fancy Rhine wines and 
the Italian liquors. 

California wines and brandies may not compare with the prod- 
ucts of France or Italy in romantic prestige; dew from Kentucky 
and surrounding States may not carry Old World inference of 
superiority on their labels, but these American products won’t 
make you gag when you think of repudiated debts and broken 
pledges from across the water. . .—The Whazzit, Silver Bow Post, 
Butte, Montana. 


Demacocues, Beware! 


ELF-SEEKING politicians are given signal warning by The 
American Legion. The state executive committee in its re- 
cent meeting made it clear that the World War veteran of 
Tennessee is not to be used by cheap demagogues for their own 
political purposes. Veterans’ legislation is a delicate subject. 
Legion officials realize that any purpose to get just and wise laws 
for the protection of the disabled and for securing for the veterans 
the privileges to which they are entitled can only be harmed by 
the presentation of bills which are motivated more by a politi- 
cian’s desire to get his name in the paper back home than by a 
sincere purpose to help the veteran.—Tennessce Legionnaire. 


WHEREIN WE DISAGREE 


HE AMERICAN LEGION has no argument with Presi- 

dent Roosevelt when he declares as the first principle of 
his policy with reference to veterans the hope that “those whose 
disabilities are of war origin will be given even more generous 
care than is now provided,”’ to carry out which “the people of 
this country can and will pay in taxes the sums which it is nec- 
essary to raise.” 

When the President of the United States says, “No person, 
because he wore a uniform, must thereafter be placed in a special 
class of beneficiaries over and above all other citizens,” The 
American Legion listens respectfully, and generally agrees. . . . 

Above statements by President Roosevelt drew applause 
that was hearty and sincere at the Chicago convention. Then 
he said: “If he (the sick or disabled veteran with non-service 
connected case) has not the wherewithal to take care of himself, 
it is first of all the duty of his community to take care of him and 
next the duty of the State. Only if under these circumstances his 
own community and his own State are unable, after reasonable 
effort, to care for him, then, and then only, should the federal 
Government offer him hospitalization and care.” 

There were no boos and no demonstration of disapproval when 
this assertion was made by the President. Only the disapproval 
of a heavy silence, broken by the whispered comments of Legion- 
naire to Legionnaire, “‘He’s wrong there.”” ‘“That’s not fair.” 
“It’s the Government’s first duty.” 

Let us take a case in point in our own State. Hundreds of sick 
and disabled indigent veterans can find no accommodations 
at the Multnomah county hospital. Not that the county is 
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unwilling to care for them but funds are 
limited and the hospital is badly over- 
crowded, many beds being placed in corri- 
dors. Yet the splendid veterans’ hospital 
on Marquam hill is less than half-occupied. 
These men should have first call on these 
accommodations after service connected 
cases are cared for and before CCC pa- 
tients are admitted. To do less is to 
abrogate a solemn contract, none the less 
binding because unwritten. Oregon 
Legionnaire. 


SUPPORT THE SCHOOLS 


HE schools of America are faced with a 


crisis. Approximately 3,000,000 boys 
and girls are this year without the oppor- 


tunity of continuing their education and, | 


because of decreases in educational bud- 
gets, we now have approximately 30,000 
fewer teachers at work in the schools. 
The seriousness of the educational situ- 
ation was brought to light in an address to 








the annual conference of Department Com- 
manders and Adjutants in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Thursday, November 16, by J. 


W. Crabtree, Secretary of the National | 


Education Association. 


The National Americanism Commission | 
in meeting in Indianapolis, November 10, | 


asked that full support be given by Legion 
posts throughout the nation to relieve the 
critical situation of our public schools. The 


Americanism Commission further requests | 
that every American Legion post appoint | 


immediately a committee on education to 
work in co-operation with other interested 
agencies in the community toward the so- 
lution of local problems as they affect the 
schools. This committee should be organ- 
ized for immediate action.—The Liaison, 


Henry H. Houston, 2d, Post, Philadelphia. 


THE LEGION AND THE COLLEGES 


ANY Legionnaires were quite exer- | 


cised during the month by the 


mouthings of an immature youth at Stan- | 


furd University, who by editorials in a 
college paper and before a Legion post, at- 


tacked The American Legion. It is doubt- | 


ful if anyone but himself took him serious- 


ly, and his objective to get a “rise” that | 


would feed his ego and gain him publicity, 


was not obtained in any great measure. | 


This youth and others of his kind in 
various universities, including girls’ col- 
leges in the East, are but a manifestation. 
If the Legion is to offset them and fight 
back, it must ignore these people, and go 
back of them to the cause. 

These attacks are not against the Legion 
itself, but what the Legion represents— 
America first and provision for adequate 
defense of the country in case of war. Back 
of the propaganda within the colleges is not 








so much the so-called “red” activity or any | 
particular cult, but the pacifist outfits | 
which for years have been trying to break 

down our whole scheme of national pre- 

paredness. Because The American Legion | 
has this as one of its major objectives, the | 
Legion is drawing the fire.—California | 
Legionnaire. 
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S- / could pay mC 
...but for what?” 


os admit I used to buy the most 
expensive brands of tobacco... 
But along came Old Man Depres- 
sion and whispered in my ear: 
“Don’t be snobbish . . . extrava- 
gance isn’t fashionable any more!”’ 


So I bought a tin of Union Leader 


nage 


for a dime. And believe it or not 
I have never tasted a sweeter 
smoke...It’s Kentucky Burley, 
smooth as an old wine, and just as 
carefully aged. When 10¢ buys a 
man’s sized tin of such tobacco... 
why should I pay more? (Mighty 
fine for cigarettes, too.) 
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more difficult to preserve, but it is done. 

Crews or sections have each an enrollee 
leader and an assistant leader, at $45 and 
$36 a month respectively. Leaders and 
assistants also are assigned from among 
enrollees to permanent camp overhead, 
as cook, mess steward, supply “‘sergeant,” 
and so on. The rest of the enrollees get 
the base pay of $30. 

Members of this and other veteran 
camps are said to have proved so resource- 
ful and efficient that question has arisen as 
to whether they might not have been used 
to better advantage in the conservation 
program—that is, whether it might not 
have been wise, at the outset, instead of 
grouping the veterans in camps by them- 
selves, to distribute them among the junior 
camps in their regions, where they could 
have served as leaders. 


UT to get back to spotting. Given a 

woolen or khaki shirt, a pair of over- 
alls, army shoes and a hoedag, how many 
spots will the average man make in a seven- 
hour day? Men of the C. C. C. work eight 
hours, but dinner periods and the time 
going to and returning from work are 
credited to that total. The veterans of 
Company 1774 averaged more than 300 
spots a man daily for considerable periods. 
The high per-man average for a crew was 
404 spots in a day. For whole crews, the 
per-man average hourly ran from 41 to 
58 spots. The spot total will vary with the 
nature of the turf. It was said that “1774” 
was averaging more spots per man than 
any other of the 17 camps in the Superior 
National Forest. 

Let’s look further into this spotting. 
‘A man making 300 of those two by two 
spots, each of four square feet, will spot 
or scalp 1,200 square feet of turf in a day’s 
work. That is the equivalent of a plot 40 
by 30 feet—about the size of a fair back- 
yard garden. The home gardener should 
contemplate that for a moment. Yes, 
many a man has done as well with a golf 
stick in an afternoon—but that was play, 
and so another story. 

Before final muster out, Company 1774 
was to engage in a variety of forest work, 
besides spotting and planting, and so 
contribute to the national program to 
rehabilitate neglected and depleted forest 
areas—Federal, state, county and, to some 
extent, private lands—restore them to pro- 
duction. 

It wasn’t all toil. With Saturday and 
Sunday off and a work day ended at half 
after three in the afternoon, the men had 
much time for games, reading, radio. They 
adopted and made pets of every stray dog 
and cat that showed up. Deer were often 
seen, and bear occasionally. A story was 
around that in a veteran camp stil] farther 
north, Company 1785’s, near the Canadian 
line, a bear came daily for food. A wag 
put upon the bulletin board a statement 


sid 


Good Soldiers 


(Continued from page 40) 


signed ‘“‘A. Bear” in which bruin offered to 
be the camp mascot if the men would quit 
snapshotting him while he was at work on 
the garbage. He asked for less intimacy on 
the part of such new friends, saying, “Your 
manners are terrible.” 

Members of the Upper Sand Lake camp 
brushed up on slang suitable for the life. 
Ham, always on hand and lifesaver of 
cooks, was “ace-in-the-hole.” Prunes 
were “North Dakota strawberries.” A 
canteen check again was a “jaw-bone,” 
because of the nature of the effort required 
to get one; it was also a “‘pie ticket.” A 
spot was a “shin-hole.” The farmer enroll- 
ees, who at first disturbed the others by 
getting up long before the whistle, were 
“hay shakers.”’ ‘Snuss,” much used in 
camp, was simply snuff. 

“There is a common bond among us 
here,”’ an enrollee told me “that I’m sure 
is the result of our association in the busi- 
ness of 1917 and 1918. Though nothing is 
said about it, you feel it. It is something 
that makes for friendliness and mutual 
respect. It tends to help us get along to- 
gether, to work together and make the best 
of things. We are buddies. 

“The men here, as old timers, know how 
to make themselves comfortable in this 
kind of life. And the contented man is a 
better workman for it. The day we 
arrived, when the cots were placed in the 
tents on bare sand, the men weren’t satis- 
fied to leave them so. They employed an 
old device which, I have heard, the junior- 
camp enrollees often didn’t know about. 
Resting on earth, cot legs will sink in, to 
different depths, and make an uneven bed. 
Our men at once hunted up pieces of 


board to place under the legs, building 
them up to level and preventing their sink- 
ing. Also, they made little tables to have 
near the cots for clothes and other personal 
effects, and built racks for the same pur- 
pose. As soon as a group occupied a tent, 
it stretched a clothesline, out of the way. 
This was in contrast to what, I’ve been 
told, was the not uncommon practice in 
some of the junior camps of hanging cloth- 
ing and even barracks bags on the tent 
poles, thereby obstructing passage.” 


HERE was another veteran camp in the 

Virginia neighborhood a little farther 
away than 1774. When word went out that 
two veteran camps would be established 
near Virginia, certain of its townsfolk pro- 
tested. One man even went to see Brigadier 
General David L. Stone, commanding offi- 
cer at Fort Snelling and commander of the 
Minnesota district, C. C. C. The dele- 
gate viewed with alarm. He submitted 
that the nearness of those two camps would 
be a menace to the peace and decorum and 
welfare of his city. 

General Stone told him that the camps 
would be located where the forest service 
of the Department of Agriculture had 
designated them. Also, said the general, 
his visitor was wrong in his attitude and 
fears. The general and his family had 
lived many years among soldiers; he re- 
garded them as protectors. Veterans of 
the World War, he added, were “‘splendid 
American citizens.” 

The two camps were established near 
Virginia. And what happened? A few 
weeks later citizens of the town, under the 
leadership of J. Burt Pratt Post of The 


Phil W. Collins, vice-president of the Chicago convention corpora- 
tion, hands State Auditor Barrett a check for $50,000, returning 
the legislature’s convention appropriation 
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American Legion, threw a party for enroll- 
ees of both camps, 300 of them attending. 
At the same time, Virginia business men 
entertained at dinner district, subdistrict 
and local camp officers. At these love 
feasts there was much testimony that the 
veterans had won the respect and liking of 
the community. They were “splendid 
American citizens.” 

General Stone pointed out to me that 
no attempt had been made to militarize 
the conservation camps, the part of the 
military having been only to insure reason- 
able order and discipline, sanitation, health 
and efficiency. “This enterprise,’’ said the 
general, with enthusiasm, “is more than a 
worth-while improvement of our natural 
resources; it is not only a conservation of 


youth; it is a conservation of the American 
spirit.” 


HERE is no sirring, no saluting, by en- 
rollees in the camps. Ina veteran camp 


where some of the men began to salute, | 


from old habit, they were told not to. One 


wonders whether absence of such observ- | 


ances may not prove somewhat demoral- 
izing to the officers in direct command. 
Little tragedies like this are taking place. 
A youngster in a junior camp called out, 
as his C. O. entered the recreation hall, 
“Say, Cap, come over here for a minute 
and see—” 

The “Cap,” momentarily congealing, 
pulled himself together, went over and 
saw. 


One ‘Disabled Veteran’s VUtew 
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countrymen as he marches by in the great 
parade than I do in my ragged uniform 
and bandaged wounds. Yet, without the 
$400,000,000, the parade would not have 
got off to such a good start. 

I will be reminded that this $400,000,000 
has nothing to do with the allowances of 
the men handicapped from wounds re- 
ceived in service. And I will respond that 
they are making the greater part of the con- 
tribution. Indeed, only disabled men are 
affected in the $400,000,000, because they 
are the ones being denied. It is patent that 
without curtailing expenditures very 
greatly, the NRA could not have been 
projected. But the two ideas, the economy 
program affecting the disabled men and 
the recovery plan, have not been associ- 
ated together in conversation. Perhaps we 
would have found it a more tasty dish if 
when served we had been told that we were 
being forced to make the contribution in 
order to aid our beloved country in an- 
other great emergency. 

In ’17 some four million persons out of 
Over 120,000,000 were called upon to make 
the greatest sacrifices. In 1933 less than a 
million who are suffering from the effects of 
their patriotic service are called upon to 
bear the only burden of hardship in con- 
nection with the recovery program. Less 
than a million persons whose bodies have 
been mangled in the war machine have to 
sacrifice a very great proportion of their 
scanty income so that over 120,000,000 
able-bodied countrymen may enjoy more 
comfort and less worry. Perhaps there is 
a trace of bitterness expressed by me when 
I ask why such a small percentage of our 
people, and they suffering, should be called 
upon to make the only sacrifices in connec- 
tion with the great drive for national re- 
covery. I defy anyone to show me any 
other class of people being taxed as heavily 
to aid this project. 

Industrialists and other employers will 
Shout, “But we are making the greater 
sacrifice by shortening working hours and 
raising the wages of our workers.” My 
FEBRUARY, 1934 


answer is the employer is merely making 


a fairer split of the profits than he made | 
heretofore. Any disabled man will gladly | 


change places with such employers. The 
employer is merely broadening the pur- 
chasing power for his product, which in 


turn is increasing in price. The employer | 


is called upon to make a very wise invest- 
ment which will guarantee him a greater 
income in the future. If this be sacrifice, 
I'd be glad to be able to sacrifice. 

On the other hand, let’s go into further 
detail as to what the disabled men have to 
do with the program. The Government 
is saving over $400,000,000 annually by 
reducing compensation from a minimum 
of twenty-five percent to one hundred per- 
cent. The writer of this article was re- 
duced twenty-five percent. Against this 
reduction of income, the only sort of income 
hundreds of thousands have, we find that 
the cost of living has increased some forty 
percent over what it was just one year 
ago. 

Should the hopes of the originators of the 
NRA be realized, these living expenses 
will go even higher. Here, without going 
into further detail, we find the disabled 
men taking a loss of sixty-five percent. 
The more serious the disability, the greater 
becomes the individual loss. Are we not 
entitled to sport a little badge with the 
blue eagle on it? 

I requested a radical newspaper ac- 
quaintance of mine to give me his reaction 
to this seemingly unfair treatment of the 
disabled. He berated me severely for not 
realizing it was the best thing a civilized 
nation could do. He argued that at least 
this treatment of us might cool any desire 
on the part of the youth of the country to 
go to war. He said there was no place in 
the modern scheme of life for the weak and 
infirm, as there was barely wealth enough 
for the able-bodied producers. While this 
brutally frank statement shocked me at 
first, I have come to the realization that 
his forthright admission contained much 
logic, and might (Continued on page 46) 








Le Mabel, Charley seemed a good 
catch. To Mabel’s mother, Charle y 
was just a good cough. She never 
could see him with that nose-assailing 
pipe and his halo (?) of gaspy smoke. 

Mabel’s new hero is also a pipe 
smoker—but his pipe is well kept 
and his tobacco delightfully mild and 
fragrant. You've guessed the plot. It's 
Sir Walter Raleigh. A blend of mild 
Kentucky Burleys so cool and slow- 
burning that the boys have made it 
a national favorite in five short years. 
Kept fresh in gold foil. Try it; you've 
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explain why we are the only class figured 
to take a loss under the present program. 
At least, his statement worries me less than 
that of the man who pretends to be a well- 
wisher. I can never tell when they are being 
truthful tome. They tell me that they are 
in favor of giving us a respectable compen- 
sation for our war wounds, then they hot- 
foot it to their office and write their Con- 
gressman demanding that greater reduc- 
tions in our income be made. 

Of course, I suppose each veteran in- 
volved feels that his particular claim has 
been wrongly handled, that the New Deal 
is not a square deal to him. I have talked 
to many of these comrades and they all 
have that opinion. I have made a careful 
study of the provisions of the Economy 
Act with regard to claims similar to my 
own. From my point of view, which is 
that of a layman, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration actually gypped me. 

I note one paragraph provides that any 
man who lost his arm, as I have, is entitled 
to a minimum compensation of $60. If 
the stump of my arm were two inches 
shorter the minimum pay would be $90. 
That’s a lot of money to pay for such use- 
less flesh and bone. In fact, the elbow I 
have on the stump could not be removed 
without taking the chance of spreading 
that dreaded and painful shell infection 
known as gas-gangrene. The arm, rather 
the stump, is more painful than it would be 
if the joint could be removed. So I’m in 
the very odd position of suffering more 
because of the infection, but being fined 
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$30 per month because they’ve found no 
way successfully to cut the worthless joint 
off without risking serious consequences. 
Perhaps I’m dumb, but I can’t fathom such 
reasoning. 

My arm is only a minor part of the dis- 
ability I have as a result of my service. I 
have a leg wound ten times as painful, a 
much greater handicap, a constant item 
of expense, and about the sorriest excuse 
one could have for a leg. The leg was shot 
through the knee, the entire knee joint 
being blown away. It is as stiff as the 
proverbial poker, shorter than my other 
leg by three and one-half inches, and is as 
crooked as a corkscrew. The foot on that 
leg is dropped as a result of important 
tendons in the leg being severed. The foot 
is partially paralyzed due to the disturb- 
ance and injury to the nerves, and the leg 
is forever in the way of everyone. 

Well, the paragraph in the economy 
measure dealing with such a disability says 
that a minimum of $70 shall be paid for it. 
So, under the economy measure I should 
get a minimum of $130 for my two dis- 
abilities. If two men had these disabilities 
divided, they would get that much. But 
the Veterans Administration finds that the 
disability is decreased when combined on 
one man. And to prove their findings are 
correct they give me $63.75 per month, or 
$6.75 less than I would get for only the leg 
wound. Accordingly I’m writing them to 
the effect that I want to be paid only for 
the leg. 

In order to make the problem more 


baffling to me, the Administration can show 
no authority for reducing these disabilities 
when they are combined. Logic would 
reason that should there be a regulation 
regarding this question, it would specify 
that the total under the combination of the 
two disabilities should be increased if any- 
thing. Any jury in the world would decide 
this to be more in accord with justice. 

There are a few ifs, which if made possi- 
bilities would partly disprove the effective- 
ness of my arguments. Jf I were able to 
work more than two hours per day, if my 
condition would permit, and if I were able 
to locate such a job, then I’d have no 
reason to squawk. Jf I could stand the 
gaff, then the $15 per week office boy 
would have nothing on me, because I'd 
certainly get one of those jobs if I could 
find one. 

The latest news from Washington in- 
forms us that there has been more money 
given for unemployment relief in this coun- 
try in the last three years than has been 
given veterans of all our wars. The disabled 
man is barred from participating in such 
relief funds. 

A review of governmental activity 
under the New Deal would indicate that 
there is money for anything the imagina- 
tion might suggest save the proper care of 
the war disabled. I will admit that I’m 
puzzled as to what we shall do. I expect 
The American Legion will be able to right 
some of these injustices with Congress 
again in session, but in the meantime what 
shall we do? 


Nanve Grapes and Natve Sunshine 


(Continued from page 23) 


only one year in ten was blessed with 
plenty of essential sunshine and lack of 
summer storms, which alone can develop 
the full sugar content of the grape—the 
secret of a good alcoholic basis. Similarly, 
French grape growers face weather vari- 
ations every year, so that a good vintage 
in Alsatian or Rhone wines may be a poor 
one for the Burgundies or Bordeaux, and 
vice versa. 

As a result of such whims of the weather 
abroad one always will hear much dis- 
cussion of vintages among the European 
wine trade and consuming connoisseurs. 
The year-date in connection with each 
major wine classification is important in 
determining price. Aside from the un- 
deniable and common improvement which 
attends aging in almost all sorts of alco- 
holic beverages, the matter of vintage is 
not an important trade-term in California 
wines. But European vintage discussion 
creates an undeserved illusion of rare qual- 
ity—an inference that while all foreign 
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wines are superior, certain vintages are no 
less than the nectar of the gods. The 
American wine trade has had to get along 
without this particular ballyhoo. There is 
no real purpose in discussing California 
vintages when weather conditions gener- 
ally are constant. Almost never does the 
sun fail to assure a superlative quality of 
wine grapes in California. High sugar con- 
tent is the rule in California and the ex- 
ception in Europe, so that it can truly be 
said that in California “every year is a 
vintage year.” 

And in that section of Northern Cali- 
fornia along the Pacific Coast known as the 
“light wine” counties, as distinguished 
from the ‘sweet wine” counties, in that 
section where a proper equilibrium between 
fruit acid and grape sugar is always ob- 
tained, a very high quality of table wine 
is produced, which, because of ideal cli- 
matic and growing conditions for grape cul- 
ture, is equal if not superior to the average 
table wine of France and Italy. We do 


not deny that France produces a limited 
quantity of famous Chateau wines and 
Grand Cru wines that are superior, espe- 
cially in certain years, to California wines. 
But it must be remembered that these 
special wines form only a small part—pos- 
sibly five percent—of France’s billion- 
gallons yearly wine production. Therefore 
we are safe in repeating that the average 
California table wine is equal to the aver- 
age French wine, and that many Cali- 
fornia wines are superior to the bulk of the 
French wines or the French wines blended 
with Algerian wines. 

Of the early California wine industry it 
remains only to be said that its pioneers 
were experienced natives of the European 
wine-growing countries—people of Ger- 
man, Italian, French, and Spanish origin or 
extraction. The descendants of these pio- 
neers dominate the industry today. 

Eastern wines are more distinctively 
American products, and their history goes 
back much further into the past—indeed, 
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it may be recalled that Leif Ericson, who 
preceded Christopher Columbus as a 
European visitor to our shores by several 
centuries, named this continent Vineland, 
supposedly because of the abundance of 
grapes growing wild. But the wild grapes 
apparently were not suitable for wine- 
making, and a year before the Pilgrims set 
foot on Plymouth Rock, in 1619, Lord 
De la Warr imported European grape-vines 
and experienced vintners to Virginia as an 
enterprise of the London Company. The 
experiment was doomed to failure, as were 
all succeeding attempts for two centuries 
thereafter. The climate and soil of the At- 
lantic seaboard was such that European 
vines could not thrive there. 

The first distinctive American wine grape 
that was perfected was the Catawba, 
which today produces the most popular 
variety of Eastern white wine. In the years 
following many other American grapes 
were evolved, the Concord, Delaware, 
Iona, Scuppernong, Isabella, Rogers Seed- 
lings, Ives and Norton, to name a few. In 
all several hundred varieties have since 
been perfected, some pure American, some 
hybrids. Of, these some twenty varieties 
have been found adapted to wine-making. 

Up to the time of the Civil War, wine- 
making in the Eastern States was still 
chiefly a domestic art. It was founded as 
an American industry by Nicholas Long- 
worth of Cincinnati, Ohio, father of the 
late Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

It may be said generally that the Eastern 
wines have a pronounced and distinctive 
flavor and aroma, moderate alcoholic 
strength and high acidity and dryness. 
Eastern wines require several years of 
aging, while California wines are potable 
after one year, though naturally longer 
aging enhances their quality. 

The general classification of Eastern 
wines is dry wines, reds and whites, 
sparkling wines and ports and sherries. 
The sparkling wines made according to the 
French process of fermentation in the 
bottle, in the Finger Lakes Region of New 
York and the Sandusky district of Ohio, 
have enjoyed a great popularity. The 
Eastern port is very fruity in taste, of dark 
rich purplish color, and in flavor is charac- 
teristic of the grapes from which it is made. 
Though different in character from Eu- 
ropean port, it is highly appreciated. 

New York State led Eastern production 
before prohibition with about five million 
gallons annually, including her important 
champagnes. Then came Ohio, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Missouri, 
which together with New York made a 
total production of about 9,000,000 gallons. 
In some other States small quantities were 
produced, but they represented a negligible 
production. All in all, the contribution of 
Eastern wines before prohibition ranged be- 
tween fifteen and twenty percent of the na- 
tional production, but as grapes can be 
grown in about forty different States, pos- 
sibilities for production are enormous, de- 
pending on demand. 
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It is because California table wines are | 
more analogous in types to the European | 
table wines, and because California offered 
more favorable growing conditions, that 
California wines came to enjoy the largest 
part of the American market. Types of 
California wines are designated generally 
by the European geographic or generic 
names which are the particular lexicon of 
the wine trade, with the prefix “California” | 
to avoid any misrepresentation. 

The California wine-grape industry has 
not been neglected during the prohibition | 
era. Shipments of wine grapes to other parts 
of the nation assumed tremendous propor- 
tions during the period of the home manu-| 
facture of wine. California wine-makers, 
skilled in an art which has been handed 
down for generations, have maintained 
their skill, and scientific advances in cul- 
tivation and fertilization have kept pace 
with progress in other horticultural fields, 
where America admittedly leads the world. 
Twenty-three million gallons of wine, 
aging during the years of the prohibition 
era, were in storage in California prior to 
the 1933 vintage. Fine old wines, and | 
newer wines blended with the aged stocks, 
are now available. 

It may be added that California brandies, 
which are distilled from wine products, 
will compare with commercial brandies 
produced in any country in the world. 

One may find in American grape 
beverages the three classes of wine which 
Europe regards as concomitants of food 
the ports and sherries for the aperitif, the 
table wines in the varieties of personal 
preference as the liquid accompaniment of 
fish, entrée, and roast, and brandy, or again 
port wine, as the digestive aid. Sparkling 
wines for festive occasions complete the 
list. 

Because of their greater bulk due to low 
alcoholic content and attendant lower 
profit, wines have been practically ex- 
cluded from the bootlegger’s lists during the 
dry era. Many young people who have 
matured since 1920 never have tasted wine. 
Their elders, whose normal preference 
would have been for wines had they been 
available, have lost the sensitiveness of 
their wine palates through disuse. The 
same might be said for those two million 
American soldiers who sampled and liked 
wines for the first time in the exciting days 
of 1917, 1918 and 1919. To all such per- 
sons the American wine industry urges at 
least a trial of home wares. 

The matter of promoting temperance 
through increased use of wine is obvious. 
The matter of taste rests on the palate of 
the individual. The matter of price en- 
tirely favors American wines, which are of 
a quality at least equal to the average 
quality of French wines. And so it is hoped 
that the future holds a bright prospect for 
the development of the American wine in- 
dustry. California alone can produce, if 
there is the demand, a billion gallons an- 
nually, the equal of French or Italian pro- 
duction. The land and climate are there, 
awaiting the call of consumption. 
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Stop, Look, and Listen! 


Whatsis Wheat Wholies, just because we 
resented the radio slop they were pouring 
out for our children’s consumption. Ap- 
parently a program can work two ways at 
once, losing old customers for an adver- 
tiser at the same time it gets him new trade. 
Presumably the advertisers know this— 
they are not stupid, else they would not be 
making enough money to pay for expensive 
chain broadcasts. And apparently they 
figure that they gain more new..customers 
through their popularity with the children 
than they lose through the parents’ dis- 
approval. : 

All of the incidents so far narrated took 
place in the Illinois village where we live. 
They made me wonder just how wide- 
spread is this revolt of the parents against 
unsuitable radio programs. At the same 
time something was occurring which 
showed it was not local to us. A group of 
mothers in Scarsdale, a suburb of New 
York, made an investigation among their 
children, their school teachers, and them- 
Selves. Then they printed the illumi- 
nating results in a pamphlet. 

To summarize briefly, they prepared a 
simple questionnaire for the children in 
their school. A list of all children’s pro- 
grams on the air between late afternoon 
and 9 p.m. was submitted to the children. 


They were asked to show by simple check- 
marks which programs they listened to and 
which they liked best. When these answers 
were sorted and tabulated they divulged 
some interesting facts. 


HAVE tried not to be owlishly solemn 

so far in this outburst of an outraged 
parent. And I promise to return to a 
chatty style just as soon as I can. But 
you know how it is, questionnaires lead to 
statistics just as surely as highballs lead to 
headaches. At this point I must spread a 
few statistics before your dancing eyes. 
Let’s make them short, and as sweet as 
possible. They are too important to skip 
over altogether. 

Disregarding the children below third 
grade (because the mothers felt their re- 
plies less reliable than those of older chil- 
dren) 286 filled in questionnaires. Only 
three of these did not listen, two frém 
homes without radio sets and one because 
he dislikes radio. The rest of them aver- 
aged more than eleven programs a week, 
and more than eleven hours. From 5:45 
to 6 and from 7 to 7:15 daily 99 percent of 
all the children were listening. At 5:30 
there were 89 percent listening; at 8, it 
was 81 percent. All of which scientific 
study checks with my own unscientific 
observations among the children of our 
friends. Most of them are at the radio 
pretty continuously just before dinner 
time—we get the chain programs an hour 
earlier, of course, than they do at Scars- 
dale. Some of the neighbors’ kids rush to 
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the radio shortly after school lets out, and 
cannot be pried away until soup’s on. The 
parents worry because Eddie and Helen 
lose their outdoor play, but this is all the 
good it does them. The young reprobates 
must have their thrillers. 


HEN it came to tabulating the pro- 

grams according to the children’s en- 
joyment, the investigators gave themselves 
a double check. Several school teachers 
volunteered to listen to the children’s pro- 
grams for a while and rate them according 
to their judgment of quality. A commit- 
tee of ten mothers did the same thing. 
When the programs were listed in the chil- 
dren’s order of choice, with the: parent- 
teacher ratings of the same programs 
alongside, the results were startling. 

Of the twenty programs liked best by 
the children, two were rated excellent by 
parents and teachers: Numbers 9 and 19 
on the children’s list. Two were rated 
good: numbers 1 and 2 on the children’s 
list. Four were rated fair: the children’s 
numbers 4, 7, 10, and 15. The other 
twelve programs were listed either poor or 
very poor. 

The programs were also tabulated ac- 
cording to number listening. Of the top 
thirteen, not one was rated excellent. 
Four were rated good. One fair. Two 
poor. Five very poor. One not rated, 
because in making their own investigations 
the mothers had not thought children 
heard it. 

In other words, these Scarsdale children 
are just like mine—and probably yours. 
They like the programs that we think 
ought to be lynched, though there are 
some,notewerthy exceptions. Their par- 
ents were at that time letting them listen 
to just about what they wanted. It isa 
safe bet that nationwide results would be 
no better, for Scarsdale is a prosperous 
community with far more than average 
intelligent residents. 

Why did the Scarsdale mothers condemn 
many of the programs? Let’s permit them 
to speak for themselves by quoting a para- 
graph: 

“It would seem, from our ratings, that 
we do not approve of adventure stories, 
since we have approved a larger proportion 
of current events and historical programs. 
This is far from the truth. We realize 
that adventure stories play a large part in 
the lives of our children, but felt that most 
of the thrillers under review were not good 
for children. Aside from the excitement 
and tension they cause, they are usually 
characterized by very poor English, which 
the children love to quote; they seem to 
spoil the children’s taste for those things 
the adults would consider ‘worth while.’ 
At a discussion meeting we all agreed 
that a thriller of a half hour which was 
complete would be infinitely preferable to 


the ‘serial,’ even though of no more value; 
it would be at least a completed incident 
and would be forgotten.” 

These Scarsdale mothers have not been 
satisfied to tabulate the results and then 
drop the topic. The committee has now 
become a group in the Scarsdale Woman’s 
Club. Four groups of five women each 
follow the children’s programs on the radio 
—and if you think that is fun for a grown- 
up, try it some time. I checked them for 
several days recently. As a class they 
either put me to sleep or else ran up my 
cigarette consumption to an unwholesome 
level—though some few, I hasten to add, 
were good stuff not only for the kids but 
also for me. Hard as it is, the Scarsdale 
mothers do the job, then publish weekly 
reviews of current programs in the local 
newspapers. Their reviews must influence 
the parents of their town, and must re- 
duce the audience exposed to the worst of 
the children’s hours. , 

My own objections to the lower grades 
of children’s programs have been pretty 
accurately stated in the paragraph already 
quoted. But my own inclination, which 
is no doubt influenced by my prejudices 
and the make-up of my children, is to 
vary the emphasis somewhat. I cannot 
get unduly worried about the nervous 
tension and excitement, because none of 
our plump, unexcitable moppets have 
shown any such effects. My guess is that 
these seriously harm only children who 
tend toward extreme nervousness—whose 
parents have as their special responsibility 
guarding their own youngsters from all 
undue stimulation. 


OR do I find myself tearing my hair 

over the extremely high proportion of 
crime, violence, and general gangsterism 
prevalent in these thrillers. Al Smith 
has been quoted as arguing in the New 
York Legislature against a proposed 
censorship law that he never heard of 
anybody being seduced by a book. I 
doubt whether we shall live to hear of 
many seductions traceable to radio. If 
a child’s moral stamina is no more firmly 
grounded than to be uprooted by radio 
sketches, he or she cannot long withstand 
the temptations of the outside world even 
if there were no radio. While we are on the 
subject, let me advance that as a sensible 
credo about gangster talkies, also. 

Again, I refuse to get all smoked up 
about the effect of poor radio English on 
the children’s speech. My own pet theory 
about English is that, for all the good or 
bad outside influence to which he is sub- 
jected, a child will usually not vary in his 
lifetime ten percent either above or below 
the grade of language he hears spoken at 
home and-is held to by his parents. 

Where I do vote with the Scarsdale 
mothers—and I’ll wager this is a comfort 
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to them!—is in the influence of the radio 
on the children’s tastes. A child’s tastes 
are like a horse’s mouth. They are soft, 
plastic, sensitive. The wrong kind of 
handling will spoil them. Inculcate in a 
child a taste for blood-and-thunder liter- 
ature and the chances are good he will 


those you have heard and you will be close 
enough even if it is not the one I have in 
mind. His morals are pretty good. But 
imagine, after listening to him for a few 
times, what hell your home life would be 
if you had a brat like him among your 
ofispring. Consider what an accomplished 


value: 
‘ident never develop a liking for anything above little sneak he is—even though his sneaking 
amystery novel. Develop in hima feeling is usually in a worthy cause. Imagine, in 

been that anything is permissible if he can get short, how you would like to have your 

then away with it, and you have lost him some own kids model themselves after the in- 
; now delicacies of ethical discrimination which _ sufferable little pest. .Then remember that 
man’s he will sorely miss in later life. he is the hero of an exceedingly popular 

each Taste, it seems to me, is increasingly radio serial, and that if your kids listen to 

radio important in this world that offers weekly him presented daily as a thoroughly laud- 
rown- more kinds of distraction, more complex- able character they are bound to emulate 
m for ities of decision, more choices of conduct him here and there in an experimental way, 

they than were offered in a year to our great for such is the imitative nature of chil- 
p my grandfathers. Like it or not, we see a dren. Remember that he is by no means 
‘some steadily increasing proportion of people the worst of the eminent gallery of ill- 

add, who demand other than religious sanctions bred folks who troop through our living 

s but for their decisions. Standards of ethics rooms and through our children’s heads 

sdale change so rapidly that what was accepted by way of the radio. Then decide whether 

eekly last year may next year be generally re- you would not like to exercise a little more 

local garded as ridiculous. In short, most of control on this form of entertainment than 

uence us have steadily less of solid standards you are now exercising. F 

st re- to which we can refer for our decisions. The answer to it all? I don’t know. I . aes : 
rst of By present indications these children of suspect that as good an answer as any yet vk . ° 

» Rate growing up will have even less devised is the Scarsdale plan where a self- You re Maki ng 

rades —and a correspondingly greater respon- sacrificing group of parents reviews the Good - for them 
retty sibility in making their choices. children’s radio programs and publishes its 

eady It is in such a situation that good taste is reports in the newspaper. This is an ex- It’s a big job — 
vhich of major value. The folks who make last- cellent way not only to safeguard the providing for your fami- 
dices ing success of their lives may or may not children but also to reward with a larger ly’s present happiness 
is to consider taste a major criterion. But audience those advertisers who present and well being. So 
nnot when you check their known conduct the right kind of children’s programs. much bigger is the job 
‘Vous against accepted canons of good taste, you And if I have kept harping on the undesir- of providing for their 
ne of find that they almost always agree. If in able programs, please do not consider this a —_— ry + tetera 
have this changing world we can salvage for blanket indictment of all children’s pro- “ ius ; ; 
that our children the good taste which is easily grams. Many of them are good. Since ' 

who developed in childhood, we shall give them our children are going to do some listen- Is poe ane fully 
yhose something of major value from which they _ ing, let’s give a helping hand to those ad- epee 


pility 
n all 


can never be shaken loose. 

It is at this point that many of the radio 
children’s hours make me boil inside and 
out. (It is where I get pretty sore at the 


vertisers who offer programs that they 
ought to hear. 

I know it is a lot of satisfaction, though 
I doubt its real effectiveness, to conduct a 
one-family boycott of products sponsoring 
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hair talkies, too, but it is a lot easier to keep 

on of small children out of a paid-admission the objectionable programs. I wish I were 

‘rism theater than to prevent their turning a dial a retail merchant, for I know what undi- oF BOSTON, MassacnuseY 
mith on a gadget in the living room.) For their luted abuse I would pour upon the sales- 

New influence on the children’s tastes is com- men of these same companies—by no 

osed parable with that of the worst grade of means cutting off my nose by refusing to 
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printed trash. The Frank Merriwells 
and Buffalo Bills of our childhood had to be 
read behind the barn because our parents 
thought them too exciting for us. But if 
you can lay hands on one of those old yel- 
low-backs, read it over and then listen to 
any one of a dozen radio serial thrillers 
that might be named. I think you will 
then see what I’m getting at, even if I do 
hot succeed in expressing it too clearly in 
words. Frank and Bill were wholesome, 
uplifting influences as contrasted with some 
of our children’s radio heroes. 

Here it is that some of the radio pro- 
grams offend and earn themselves the low- 
est ratings by parents, even though they 
contain nothing that is immoral, even 


handle their products, but laying the hard 
words on so liberally that a report of my 
remarks would inevitably find its way to 
the desk of that sales executive who has 
the last word about buying radio programs. 
I think it would be fun to write personal 
letters to these same sales executives, but 
I suspect that I never shall, and I suspect 
still more strongly that if I did I should 
get no action for my pains. Their best 
friends must occasionally tell them the 
horrid truth about their broadcasts. 

At a quick, rough guess any unit in The 
American Legion Auxiliary could get up 
enough steam to put on in its community 
a job of radio reviewing comparable to the 
Scarsdale experiment. And the sooner this 
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program calling for a Regular Army of 
14,000 Officers and 165,000 enlisted men; 
a National Guard of 210,000 enlisted men 
with proportionate officers; a Reserve 
Corps of 120,000 officers; a Reserve 
Officers Training Corps in each qualified 
school and college desiring it; a C. M. T. C. 
of not less than 50,000 youths a year; ade- 
quate peacetime supplies and planning for 
procurement in case of emergencies; and 
sufficient appropriations for the national 
rifle matches, the small arms firing school 
and assistance to civilian rifle clubs. 

The Navy program, Mr. Hayes ex- 
plained, contemplates a treaty Navy and 


proved her worth to the Club and her 
ability to handle any job assigned to her 
that she was designated as liaison agent 
between the Club and its members scat- 
tered throughout the service. Her duty 
was to keep the Club members in service 
constantly advised of all technical develop- 
ments in their respective fields, and the 
work she accomplished during the almost 
two years the men were in uniform proved 
invaluable, particularly to those engineers 
who had given up their practice and closed 
offices so they might serve their country. 
This was not Miss Vickers’s only con- 
tribution to war service. I failed to report 
that this busy young woman had also found 
time to graduate in music. As a proficient 
pianist, her services were in great demand 
and were generously given almost nightly 
in entertainments staged for soldiers in 
nearby camps and for sailors and marines 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. So while 
Rae Vickers had no one of her own family 
in uniform, her personal connection with 
war service was definitely established. 


N TIME the Armistice was signed and 

the members of the Engineers’ Club who 
had survived the rigors of service returned 
to find Miss Vickers to welcome them home. 
The 103d Engineers had seen much front- 
line action, serving with the Infantry in 
some sectors, and had suffered numerous 
casualties. Late in 1919, in line with thou- 
sands of other veterans throughout the 
country, the war veterans of the Club de- 
cided to organize a post of the new vet- 
erans’ society, The American Legion, which 
had been born in Paris the preceding March. 
That action, as time has shown, determined 
Rae Vickers’s first step toward the honored 
office she now holds. 

The Board of Directors of the Engineers’ 
Club designated Miss Vickers to assist its 
war veterans in the organization of the 
Post. This work was added to her already 
strenuous duties as Assistant Secretary, to 
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men to man it; an increase in the enlisted 
personnel of the Navy immediately from 
79,900 to 91,400 to man properly the 
present stations and ships; with further 
increases in officers and enlisted men as ad- 
ditional ships are built. 

The Legion’s recommendations on the 
Universal Draft Act, Mr. Hayes said, are 
embodied in S. J. Resolution 42, a consti- 
tutional amendment which would specif- 
ically provide for Congressional control of 
prices in wartime. This was recommended 
in the report of the War Policies Com- 
mission, which also recommended the 
“freezing of prices” at the inception of war 
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which office she had advanced. The Post 
was named for Donald T. Shenton, who 
had lost his life in service with the 103d 
Engineers. If anything had been needed to 
increase Miss Vickers’s interest in the new 
organization, it was the fact that she and 
Donald Shenton had been schoolmates. 

Among the signers of the application for 
the Post charter was William Henry 
Biester, Jr., whose discharge certificate 
showed that he had served as a Master 
Engineer, Company E, 103d Regiment of 
Engineers. But young Biester at that time 
was just another veteran lining up with an 
up-and-coming young organization of 
World War veterans. 

During 1920 another new organization 
was making its appearance. The Legion 
was enlisting the womenfolk of its mem- 
bers in a women’s auxiliary. Donald T. 
Shenton Post was interested, and again 
Miss Vickers, although herself not eligible 
for membership, was pressed into service 
and, as was expected, saw the job through. 
The Auxiliary Unit of the post was char- 
tered in November, 1920, and both organ- 
izations thrived. 

April 16, 1921, is a memorable date in the 
annals of the Engineers’ Club of Phila- 
delphia, of Donald T. Shenton Post No. 
130 and of the Auxiliary Unit of Donald 
T. Shenton Post. Herbert Hoover, an en- 
gineer who had distinguished himself as 
the American Commissioner of Relief in 
Belgium, as Food Administrator and in 
several other important appointments dur- 
ing the World War, and who had been 
chosen Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States by President Harding a short 
five weeks before, had been elected to 
Honorary Membership in the Engineers’ 
Club of Philadelphia. On the evening of 
that day Secretary Hoover was guest of 
honor at a dinner where his membership 
certificate was presented to him. 

Among the guests were Rae Franken- 
field Vickers, Assistant Secretary, and 


and the confiscation of 95 percent of all war 
incomes above normal. 

“The primary object of the Universal 
Draft is to promote peace by making war 
less likely to occur,” National Commander 
Hayes said. “It will not cost one cent to 
place it on the statute books. If fortune 
should bless us, and there should be no 
more wars, its enactment will not affect the 
life of the nation. But should war be forced 
upon us, we can then meet it as all thought- 
ful people know it should be met— 
promptly and efficiently by a united na- 
tion in arms, through equal service from all] 
and special privilege for none.” 


William Henry Biester, Jr., member of the 
Club and Commander of Donald T. Shen- 
ton Post of the Legion. That was the oc- 
casion of Miss Vickers’s first social en- 
gagement with Billy Biester, although 
they had long been friends, and he had 
been among her official correspondents 
when she served as liaison agent with Club 
members in the service during the war days. 
A photograph of the presentation cere- 
mony inscribed to Rae _ Frankenfield 
Vickers by Secretary Hoover hangs in Mrs. 
Biester’s home. 


HREE daysafter that event—I have this 
on the statement of the two interested 
parties—a rather perturbed young elec- 
trical engineer presented himself at the 
home of Miss Vickers to ask her father a 
very important question. Mr. William W. 
Vickers backed away a few paces, sized up 
the caller and said, ‘Well, young man, I 
think you'll do.”” On October 1, 1921,Post 
Commander William Henry Biester, Jr., 
and Rae Frankenfield Vickers were united 
in what was probably the first all-Legion 
wedding ceremony in Philadelphia, if not 
in the entire country. Commander Biest- 
er’s staff of Legion post officers attended the 
wedding party, while Mr. Vickers stepped 
aside so that “Dad” (H. E.) Shenton, 
father of the man for whom the Post was 
named, might give Rae Vickers in mar- 
riage. When Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Biester, Jr., stepped from the portals of the 
church, Mrs. Biester’s application for 
membership in the Auxiliary Unit of 
Donald T. Shenton Post was accepted. 
The Auxiliary Unit had hed plenty of 
evidence of Mrs. Biester’s ability; it knew 
of her work for the Unit and for the Post 
even before she could become actively 
affiliated. It is not surprising, therefore 
that in less than two months—in Decem- 
ber, 1921—Rae Biester was elected Presi- 
dent of the Unit, but it is unusual that at 
the same time she was elected District 
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Deputy of the Department of Pennsyl- 
vania of the Auxiliary. Her enthusiasm, 
her good nature, her tireless efforts, her 
charm, her almost uncanny ability to keep 
everyone connected with her in a happy, 
co-operative spirit were bound to carry her 
forward rapidly in the work she had chosen. 
In August, 1922, Mrs. Biester was elected 
Recording Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Department, and the following year she 
was elected First Vice President. 


HEN the 1924 department con- 

vention was held in August, Mrs. 
Biester was unanimously elected Depart- 
ment President, and so successful was her 
leadership that she was re-elected unanim- 
ously to serve a second year. She therefore 
has the distinction of having held this high 
Department office twice by unanimous 
choice of her Department’s members. Her 
work for the disabled has been indefatig- 
able, the Naval Hospital in Philadelphia 
and the Veterans Hospital at Coatesville 
being her special personal care. 

Her interest in war orphans is equally 
great. During her first term as Department 
President, while on an official visit to the 
State War Orphans’ School at Scotland, 
Pennsylvania, she discovered that the chil- 
dren were without books to read. At her 
request, two unoccupied rooms in the 
school were placed at her disposal. They 
were promptly converted into a library and 
a call sent to the Auxiliary for books. Now 
the children have a modernly-equipped 
and well-stocked library for which the 
State has provided a librarian, while the 
Auxiliary Units of Pennsylvania continue 
to donate books or contribute funds. 

At the close of her first term as Depart- 
ment President, Mrs. Biester edited the 
first edition of The Auxiliary Annual of the 
Department—the only publication of its 
kind in the national organization. When 
she had completed her second term, the 
Pennsylvania Auxiliary had been firmly 
established on a sound business basis. 

When the Auxiliary National Convention 
was held in Philadelphia in 1926, Mrs. 
Biester was its official hostess in her ca- 
pacity as Chairman of the National Con- 
vention Committee. During the year 1927 
she served as National Membership Chair- 
man, and at the National Convention in 
Paris that fall she represented her Depart- 
ment on the National Executive Com- 
mittee. The succeeding year her Depart- 
ment Convention honored her by appoint- 
ing her editor for life of the Annual, which 
upon the publication of its ninth volume 
had netted the Department a profit of more 
than five thousand dollars. At the same 
Convention she was made a member of the 
Department’s Executive Board for life, and 
also a life delegate to all National Con- 
ventions. 

She distinguished herself and was of in- 
estimable value to the Auxiliary and to the 
Legion during her term as Chairman of the 
National Legislative Committee during 
1928, and in the year following served the 
national organization as Chairman of its 
Finance Committee with conspicuous suc- 
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cess. Additional honors were given her by | 
her Department when it elected her| 
Permanent Secretary-Treasurer of Penn- 
sylvania’s Past Presidents’ Parley. At the 
National Convention in Portland in 1932, 
she served as parliamentarian, and during 
the past year, just preceding her election as 
National President, she added to her re- 
markable record of service by filling with 
great credit the important Chairmanship 
of the National Rehabilitation Committee. 

With such a record of service, is it any 
wonder that Mrs. Rae Biester has been re- 
warded by election to the highest office of 
the organization to which she has devoted 
so much of her boundless energy and leader- 
ship and great-hearted spirit? But with all 
the honor she has earned, Rae Biester is 
still fundamentally one of the rank and 
file of the Auxiliary which she commands 
this year. Her unit has made her life 
Historian and she still serves her Depart- 
ment and the Philadelphia County Council 
as parliamentarian. 

Even though Donald T. Shenton Post of 
the Legion has long since opened its mem- 
bership rolls to veterans other than mem- 
bers of the Engineers’ Club it is still an 
affiliate of the Club, and its meetings are 
held at the clubhouse. I met several mem- 
bers of the post in Chicago when they 
serenaded Mrs. Biester just after her elec- 
tion as National President and again had 





that pleasure while in Philadelphia. From 
all indications, Mrs. Biester is considered 
as much a member of the post as of its 
Auxiliary Unit. She is always an honored 
guest at the post’s Armistice celebrations 
and is the only member of her unit who 
has upon invitation addressed the post on 
numerous occasions. 


ROUGH those post members] learned | 
that Colonel J. H. M. Andrews was the 
first Commander of Donald T. Shenton 
Post, had commanded B Company of the 
Engineers when it had first been recruited 
from members of the Engineers’ Club, and 
had also served two terms as President of 
the Club. That indicated to me that he 
would be a logical source of information 
about Mrs. Biester’s interestingly active 
career with the Legion and its Auxiliary 
and with the Engineers’ Club. 

The work of the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, which position he now occupies, 
was entirely suspended for almost an hour 
while I learned from Colonel Andrews of 
the high esteem in which Mrs. Biester is 
heid by him and by every member of the 
Post and of the Club. He recalled Rae 
Vickers’s first position with the Club in a 


minor secretarial capacity, told of her| able 


rapid advancement and said: 

“Mrs. Biester does the pick and shovel 
work of the Engineers’ Club. In her present 
job as Assistant Secretary she has assumed 
practically all the duties of the club office— 
she carries ninety percent of the executive 
work and has all the business details of the 
club always at her finger tips. She has a 
splendid executive capacity and with her 
personality and (Continued on page 52) 
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her ability to adjust difficulties has proved 
to be absolutely indispensable. 

“Every president of the Club for the past 
fifteen years has leaned upon her for as- 
sistance in carrying on his office and all 
have the warmest personal friendship for 
her. I am under tremendous obligations to 
her for the aid she gave me during the two 
years I served as president. She never 
misses a bet—she thinks of everything, and 
no detail is too small for her personal at- 
tention. She not only does her own work 
but looks for jobs and is always ready to 
help others with theirs. Frankly, I don’t 
know how we are going to get along without 
her during this coming year.” 


WICE each year—in midsummer and 

during Christmas week—Legionnaires 
of Donald T. Shenton Post transfer their 
post activities to Drexel Hill, a suburb of 
Philadelphia. On those two occasions, Rae 
Biester turns over the house which she and 
Billy Biester call home to the Legion. After 
having been a guest in that house, which 
breathes an air of comfort and livableness 
that bespeaks a true home-life, I feel just a 
little offended that the post wouldn’t make 
me an affiliate member so that I could be 
included in the invitation. When I visited 
there the gracious hostess who presided 
over the luncheon table had also prepared 
the meal. 

In a sunny corner of the upper floor is a 
room which couldn’t rightly be called a 
living-room nor yet an office. It is a happy 
combination of both, with a comfortable 
divan, a rest-inspiring armchair, Dick the 
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family cat purring on its hassock, and 
flowers sunning themselves in a window 
corner. But also among the furnishings are 
a handsome walnut chair and desk—a gift 
to its Past President from the Pennsyl- 
vania Auxiliary—and a business-like type- 
writer. 

Mrs. Biester’s “rare ability of keeping 
everyone with whom she associates in a 
constructive happy mental attitude” was 
amply demonstrated when in November 
she was invited to address the conference 
of Department Commanders and Adju- 
tants in Indianapolis. She displayed also 
her innate sense of humor and her canny 
judgment of men gained over a long as- 
sociation in directing their activities. Let 
us listen to part of what Mrs. Biester had 
to say to those assembled Legionnaires: 

“This is the first opportunity that has 
been mine to smile on you, en masse. It 
isn’t difficult—you are easy to smile upon. 

“You already know that the program of 
The American Legion Auxiliary is the pro- 
gram of The American Legion. Always you 
will find us right beside you. 

“T ask of you, although I am confident 
it is not necessary, to build up and maintain 
the strongest kind of a friendly, helpful 
relationship with The American Legion 
Auxiliary in your respective Departments. 
That happy condition now exists every- 
where, but all good things can be aug- 
mented. Don’t be matter-of-fact and just 
know that your women will do certain 
things without any overture from you. Of 
course they will—but a gracious letter of 
appreciation for some particular piece of 
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It seemed an established rule that every 
third member of a delegation should carry 
a “‘code case,”’ which to my untutored eyes 
seemed no different from an ordinary brief 
case. But in Washington they were code 
cases, and it seemed impossible to get one’s 
shoes shined or a beer and a sandwich with- 
out bumping into the word code. 

The Blanket Code did, in sooth, take in 
about everything under the sun. It was 
designed as a temporary catch-all, under 
which industries might operate until their 
specific codes were completed. The 
Blanket Code became effective on August 
1st, and Hugh Johnson boomed that “‘the 
nation will be out of the depths of this de- 
pression by winter.” Thus things started 
off with a bang, and looking back I think 
this was a good thing. It took a bang in 
those days to attract any attention at all. 
Work on specific codes went forward at the 
feverish pace set by Johnson himself. 
His office hours were from 8:30 A.M. until 
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2 A.M. It was nothing for him to rout out 
the representatives of an industry at mid- 
night and send them scurrying to his 
offices for a hearing on this or the other 
section of its permanent code. 

Meantime Legionnaire Johnson’s pub- 
licity staff was rousing the country, and 
the embattled general himself received the 
newspaper men twice a week. This writer 
has attended press conferences in many 
parts of the world, but none in which the 
presiding genius had the newspaper boys 
working for him as did Hugh Johnson last 
summer and early autumn. Not even the 
conferences of the President were more 
largely and enthusiastically attended. His 
picturesque vernacular, his instantaneous 
responses to a veritable barrage of ques- 
tions, sent case-hardened reporters away 
to their typewriters under a crusader-like 
spell. 

The lapse of four months gives us a cer- 
tain perspective on those hurtling days, 


good work accomplished, a telephone call 
telling your Department President of some 
new idea you would like to launch with her 
help, or an unexpected bouquet of flowers 
from your Adjutant to your Secretary fora 
little favor she has rendered—well, you 
know women! But, seriously, gentlemen— 
you will find Auxiliary women eliminating 
little luxuries of life to pay their husbands’ 
Legion dues—your membership will in- 
crease and so will ours. 

“T am happy to smile, always, on the 
Department Commander and Adjutant of 
my own Department. Their kindnesses to 
me and their belief in me will always be a 
cherished possession. 

“T want very much to know you all. My 
office is on the second floor. The door is 
never closed. Won’t you always be free to 
come in? Thank you for all the things you 
will do to help the Auxiliary, and don’t for- 
get—‘Come down and see me sometime.’ ” 

It is needless to add that the National 
President’s work was continuously in- 
terrupted during the succeeding days of 
the conference by a string of Legion callers. 
Perhaps, now, the minds of certain De- 
partment Secretaries will be set at ease re- 
garding unexpected gifts of flowers from 
their Department Adjutants! 

Perhaps, even, had I permitted you to 
listen in on Mrs. Biester’s talk to the 
Legion conference at the beginning of this 
story, the story could have gone unwritten. 
It explains more concisely than I can the 
charm and tact and leadership of the 
woman whom the Auxiliary honored by 
unanimously electing her to its Presidency. 


oyuch 


and when all is said it is hard to imagine 
how anyone, given the difficulties that en- 
circled Johnson, could have done the job 
better. On the other hand it is easy to con- 
ceive of some judicially-minded hair-splitter 
messing things up by losing the golden op- 
portunity to seize upon the imagination of 
the people. 

About the time that ringsiders were won- 
dering how much longer Johnson’s nerves 
and physique could stand the strain and 
what would happen to the machine should 
he leave it, a minor operation took him 
away to the quiet of Walter Reed Hospital. 
There he rested and thence he returned re- 
freshed, but no longer Number One man in 
the spotlight, next to the President. The 
noise was over. NRA had passed into 
another phase. 

What, then, has this National Recovery 
Administration accomplished since its in- 
ception in July, and what remains for it 
yet to do? 
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Well, there are three and one-half mil- 
lion persons employed who were not em- 
ploy ed last March. Enthusiastic partisans 
give NRA exclusive credit for this ac- 
complishment. Last-ditch critics give 
NRA no credit for it and contend that the 
march back to jobs would be greater had 
the blue eagle never been hatched. The 
truth, I think, lies somewhere between the 
two extremes, the preponderance of evi- 
dence indicating that NRA has been a 
salient factor in the increase of employ- 
ment. 

But it is putting the cart before the horse 
to speak first of employment, the gauge by 
which we are so apt to pass snap judgment 
on the success or failure of any undertak- 
ing in the recovery program. When a man 
goes back to work he must be paid wages 
in money, and that money can come only 
from the profits of the industry in which he 
isengaged. The basic job of NRA has been, 
then, to formulate and enforce regulations 
by which industry can operate at a profit. 
This is a complicated process, differing with 
each industry, but by and large it means 
the elimination of the cut-throat competi- 
tion and distress-selling that grew up dur- 
ing thedepression. What NRA does through 
its fair-practice codes is to adjust hours and 
wages and pro-rate outputs so that all 
lines may market their product at sub- 
stantially the same price. This is contrary 
to the old individualistic system of in- 
dustry and even to the anti-trust laws 
which made a virtue of free competition, 
but it is rescuing us from the state of chaos 
we had reached last winter. 

Thus industry is able to lay its hands on 
the wherewithal to meet payrolls and to 
put more men on those rolls. This money 
is spent, passing from hand to hand, and 
that is the thing that really maintains 
prosperity. 

No mere “Buy Now” slogan will stimu- 
late spending if the people have no faith in 
industry or if industry has no faith in itself. 
One of the elementary tasks of NRA has 
been to restore public confidence in in- 
dustry by making it profitable to all con- 
cerned, meaning capital, labor and the 
public. An interesting illustration of NRA 
achievement thus far may be found in what 
it has done for one of the best-organized of 
our industries, steel, as well as for our most 
primitively-organized industry, oil. 

At the low. point of the depression the 
operations of the steel industry had sagged 
to fifteen percent of normal. Yet so 
staunchly was this industry constructed 
that it was still intact, and some of its 
representatives went to Washington not at 
all convinced that government participa- 
tion was required to pull it out of the hole. 
For years “Keep the Government Out of 
Business” had been the motto of “rugged” 
individualism. A contrary step would be 
“Tevolutionary”’ and all that sort of thing. 
The fact lost sight of was that the Federal 
Government is the only agency big enough 
to impose the discipline necessary to stop 
the competitive practices that have in- 
creased rather than mended the vexations 
of this depression. The steel industry had 
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a system of internal discipline and prided 
itself on this fact. But under the stress of | 
hard times this discipline was insufficient 
to prevent price-cutting, wage-cutting, | 
sales at loss, falsely-dated invoices, abuses 
of credit and other devices of desperation | 
to make a dollar today at the expense of | 


two dollars tomorrow. | 
After a few months’ trial under code| Gen ph > elma business and 


operation this imperial industry is as- | Over 200 noted Engineers, Busi- 
tonished and po over the results, and | College Drepare the apecial instruction 
its leaders hope the old evils are gone for- nich ters yu, colle 

ever. True, they expect, when the time | 
comes, to be able to resume mastery of their | | 
own household and to do for themselves | 
what the Government is doing for them | 
now. But for the present improvement they 
give credit to NRA. When the Code was 
signed operations had jumped, under the 
stimulus of the spring and early-summer 
boom, to more than 50 percent of normal. 
Since then they have eased to about 38 
percent. But despite this, employment has 
increased 21 percent, bringing the total at | 
work to 417,000 as against 420,000 in 1929. 
Payrolls have increased 22 percent or 
about $9,000,000 a year despite a cut of 
22 percent in the hours of the average 
working week. 

Though steel came under the blue eagle 
with reluctance in some quarters, oil pre- 
sented itself at Washington begging the 
Government to save it from destruction, | 19, 7 
and willing to try almost anything to that | 
end. To this abject condition was re- 
duced an industry whose volume of busi- 
ness had dropped at the low point of the 
depression only seven percent as against 
eighty-five for steel. Steel or any other 
well-integrated business could have taken 
a seven-percent dip without turning a hair. 
But oil was on the brink of ruin. 

The reason was unrestrained compe- 
tition and the utter failure of internal regu- 
lation to deal with the basic evil of over- 
production. If you and I own oil leases 
which adjoin each other, and I take a no- | 7** = beeally earand Con 
tion to put down a well, irrespective of there ip mark «fame A : 
the needs of the industry for more crude | {2 x0ur live. You PUPE and SMOKE. A aoe 
oil, you also must put down a well or my | XGENTsi “Send for acts about Big Profs 
drilling will drain the oil from underneath sae 
your land. Thus the evil is multiplied. 
First the industry itself tried to cope with 
this problem, and by curbing production 
to raise price to a profitable figure. It found 
that if one field would agree to limit pro- 
duction and thus lift the price of crude a 
few cents a barrel another field, somewhere, 
would pump all the faster to get the bene- 
fit of that price. Then the industry ap- 
pealed to the States, and Governor Alfalfa 
Bill Murray broke into the news with his 
use of the National Guard to lessen the 
flow from Oklahoma fields. Prices rose. 
But what happened in Arkansas and 
Texas? They stepped up production and 
prices fell. State control proving ineffec- 
tual, the industry’s last hope was the 
Federal Government. 

A code was signed, and so important did 
the President regard it that he placed in 
charge as Oil Administrator the competent 
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NRA and (odes and Such 


precedent among Cabinet officers by 
working at his desk in his shirt-sleeves. 
Thus for the first time since the anti-trust 
laws removed John D. Rockefeller, the 
elder, from supreme control of the in- 
dustry has that spraddling, self-willed 
and refractory giant had a real boss. 
Rockefeller left the oil business one of 
the most prosperous in the world. Ickes 
found it increased a hundred fold but al- 
most bankrupt. Ickes, or someone, has 
years of work before him to tame perma- 
nently this wild industry whose get-rich- 
quick methods brought it to the door of the 
almshouse. But in three months, mainly 
by limiting production, NRA has placed a 
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considerable part of it on a paying basis for 
the first time since 1930. 

So much for two examples of blue eagle 
achievement. The parades are over and the 
drums are still, but Washington’s hotels still 
enjoy a profitable custom. More than 120 
codes have been signed, hearings on 170 
others are complete, and 500 more are in 
the hopper. Inequalities in early codes are 
being ironed out. Never has NRA’s acre 
of offices been busier, and the machine 
works without a steam-whistle. Henry 
Ford, an individualist if ever there was one 
and something of a showman as well, de- 
clines to sign the Automotive Code, but he 
has met its terms as to wages and hours 


and the Government is buying Ford cars 
when the bids are right. As a matter of fact 
Mr. Ford was one of the first of manufac- 
turers, years ago, to anticipate some of the 
features NRA is making common to all in- 
dustry. With the disconcerting rays of the 
limelight now focussed elsewhere American 
business is beginning to understand the 
practical benefits of this orderly revolution. 
It is beginning to discern the merits of a 
thing which last summer it was thundered 
at and asked to accept on faith, like an 
ecclesiastical miracle. 

Another year of such progress should 
make a great difference to the welfare of 
all of us. 


Stow Goes the Navy? 


an officer may lose a battle. If a gun- 
pointer does not know his business or has 
a mental lapse, if any connecting mind in 
the elaborate fire-control system, or in 
any detail of the increasingly technical 
teamplay, is slow or untrained, this may be 
fatal. 

It is all right to call the enlisted men 
gobs, just as in 1917-18 when chief petty 
officers were the same kind of monarchs in 
the Navy as top-sergeants in the Army. 
Some of the elder officers object to gobs as 
undignified, but not the younger, and not 
the bluejackets. 

The main change of late is that the Navy 
has become more married, and conse- 
quently more domesticated. Rough liberty 
is rarer, the standard of education higher. 
Few men have a girl in every port since the 
fleet visits few ports. The return from 
maneuvers, or target or battle practice is 
to the home port of San Pedro or San 
Diego where there are long periods of drill 
in harbor to save the cost of steaming. 

A man meets a nice girl ashore; they see 
Hollywood and Los Angeles together. He 
demonstrates to her that he is a fine fellow 
and very lonely at times even if he does live 
with a thousand other men on a big battle- 
boat; that he is no philanderer of the seven 
seas, but stays put where she can keep an 
eye on him. 

He marries and settles down to family 
life on his leaves, his work on board ship 
instead of in town or in an orange grove. 
Marriage means he must celebrate the 
event by setting up the cigars for his 
division, or he is panned as a poor sport. 
His pay is not high, and when it was cut 
fifteen percent in the economy program the 
bachelors plumed themselves as sons of 
wisdom. 

However, though his pay was reduced, 
he was sure of it. He could not lose his job 
except by courtmartial. When his time 
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was up and he saw the lines waiting for 
breadtickets and jobs so hard to get, he re- 
enlisted. There are more old-timers in the 
Navy than before the depression; person- 
nel is more experienced and _ seasoned. 
There is room for fewer recruits. The 
chosen among the many applicants of the 
unemployed, after they leave the training 
stations, are surrounded by a larger body 
of old hands. There is time to try out the 
newcomer and find what he is best fitted 
for. No novice serves in any difficult, 
highly vital task. 

The pay cuts were not attended by the 
NRA’s thirty-five or forty hour week. 
Naval crews, except when on leave, know 
a seven-day, all-day week in that common 
shop, lodging and boarding house, their 
ship. No wonder they feel relaxed and 
gay when they get ashore. Their confine- 
ment explains why sailors made rough lib- 
erty in the days before the nice girls domes- 
ticated them. 

Beyond industry and strict attention to 
detail in formal discipline there is what 
is called spirit, not only of one ship or 
squadron—or battalion or division, as 
we would say in the Army—but of the 
whole. This is something you cannot lay 
your finger on, as hard to analyze as the 
human temperament. You seem to 
breathe it in with the atmosphere. There 
may be no outward signs that it is inwardly 
slipping. Sometimes only the test of war 
reveals the retrogression. As we used to 
say in France, ‘““What’s got into that out- 
fit? It used to be on its toes.” 

Our Navy had good reason to lose spirit 
after the Washington Arms Conference 
and to lose still more after the London 
Arms Conference. At the end of the World 
War we had the most powerful navy in the 
world built and building. This was the 
result of the program of 1917-18, which 
might have kept us out of the trenches if 


it had been started in 1914, as you know. 

We were sure there would never be 
another war—just as sure as we had been 
after previous wars—and to make doubly 
sure there would not be, made the heaviest 
sacrifice at Washington to bring our fleet 
down to the ratio that would satisfy other 
nations. We scrapped our new battle 
cruisers; altogether we scrapped 480,000 
tons of naval vessels at a cost of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five millions of dollars. 

After the Washington Conference other 
nations kept their actual building close up 
to their ratio or edged over it. We passed 
wish legislation authorizing more ships, 
but no appropriations for their building. 
So they remained on paper. At the Lon- 
don Conference we were well below our 
ratio. After that, we continued to fall 
behind. 

Our people mistook the wish legislation 
for action. Our Navy was in a false posi- 
tion. It was supposed to have power that 
it did not have. It lacked the encourage- 
ment of having the people behind it, of 
feeling it was a part of the blood, flesh, 
bone and mind of the nation. Public in- 
difference accepted the Navy as a kind of 
necessary evil or public faith in peace talk 
saw it as a needless luxury. If there were 
never to be another war the last of the 
Gold Star mothers would be those of the 
World War; there would be no more totally 
or partially disabled. 

But the lonely Navy was still the Navy. 
It knew how the people, in case of war, 
would suddenly begin asking in acute alarm 
what they had failed to ask in peace, 
“How goes the Navy? Is it strong 
enough?” as statesmen who neglected it 
were pilloried by belated criticism. The 
Navy kept up its spirit in making the most 
of what it had. It kept up its spirit, while 
it was falling further and further below its 
ratio; kept up its spirit until in 1933 
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world peace talk was swamped in world 
war talk. 

As he reads the current news, that naval 
expert, the disabled man, may recall that 
there were few war alarms in 1913, the 
year before the outbreak of the World 
War. Of late war alarms have been 
sounding from the East and West, from 
the China coast to the English Channel. 

After having taken Jehol as well as 
Manchukuo Japan, the prepared, Japan 
of the sudden and powerful blows, enor- 
mously increases her army and navy 
appropriations in face of a huge national 
deficit. Will she strike for Vladivostok and 
the mastery of Russia’s eastern maritime 
provinces, forcing Russia back to Lake 
Baikal before she can finish double-track- 
ing her trans-Siberian railroad and prepare 
for effective resistance? 

There is ferment in all Asia, affecting all 
European policy, all world policy. Will 
Japan make it the opportunity for another 
advance in her destiny as the ever aggres- 
sive and spreading oriental power? A 
European war would give her a free hand. 


HE next world war will very likely bea 
4 truly world war—Asia as well as Eu- 
rope the battleground. 

Only west of the Rhine does democracy, 
for which we fought to make the world 
safe, survive among the great nations. 
East of the Rhine all are under dictators 
who hold the decision for war or peace in 
the hollows of their mailed fists, subject to 
their personal moods. 

Germany, in her Hitlerized outburst of 
long-suppressed volcanic wrath over the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty, would de- 
pend upon arming rather than counsel to 
recover her lost territory and prestige. 
We hear serious reports that France and 
Poland, and the Little Entente, will strike 
her before Germany can prepare to repeat 
the mighty blows which she struck in 
1914-18. 

There is a crisscrossing of alliances; 
European intrigue and fear make fuel for 
racial hates and animosities, as the nations 
glare at one another in restless suspicion, 
hands on gun-triggers and squadrons of 
bombing planes ready to get the jump on 
an enemy. Many well-informed people 
are convinced that a European war must 
come soon, hard as it is to believe that 
Europe will go mad again. 

Self-communing idealism and pacifism 
cannot close its eyes to the facts. In face 
of them our Navy is as handicapped as 
an army going into action short of machine 
guns and light artillery. At the arms con- 
ferences our fight has been for heavy 
cruisers of long steaming radius—though 
we have failed to build the number allotted 
to us. 

We have two long coast lines to defend; 
from one to the other our battleship fleet 
must pass through the Panama Canal far 
to the south of Florida or California. We 
have no bases in distant seas. 

So we must have powerful cruisers that 
can travel far without refueling; so we 
built dirigibles, which, as scouts, have a 
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much longer range than heavier than air 
machines, or the German Zeppelin would 
not be making regular passenger trips from 
Europe to South America. 

Meanwhile other great navies make 
their concentrations with short coast lines, 
within a day’s ride of any part of their 
homeland. In this contrast between their 
position and our own is the difficulty of 
getting a yardstick in establishing ratios. 
Other nations want us to use their yard- 
sticks, but we must have one of our own. 

Our huge aircraft carriers, built on the 
hulls of the scrapped battle cruisers, carry 
too many eggs in one basket. 

Our weakness in destroyers, so vital in 
combatting submarines, for an efficient 
whole of teamplay is only less serious than 
that in cruisers. On paper we seem to 
have a sufficiency, but these are of the 
obsolete type, hastily and not too well 
built as a part of the prodigal program of 
the World War. They are not only in- 
effective, but any day we may hear that 
one which is caught in a heavy sea has 
buckled and gone down with all hands on 
board. If that should happen in sight of a 
newsreel camera—what a public uproar of 
indignation! 

However well our personnel may be 
trained it may be fatal if we have not 
enough of it. All our ships in commission 
are from ten to twenty percent under- 
manned. For want of personnel we have 
laid up ships, thinking to man them in a 
hurry, without thought of where the men 
are tocome from. This isa fatuous thing— 
as though, instead of sending men to the 
army training camps in 1917-18, we had 
only taken their names and addresses, and 
said, ‘“‘Boys, we will call you and put you 
on transports at once if we find we need 
more troops in France.” 


THER nations keep all their ships in 

commission except when they are being 
overhauled; they keep all their ships fully 
manned. They have immense reserves, for 
they do not forget that there will be casual- 
ties to be replaced and the demand for 
auxiliary personnel in administration. 

Including our Naval Reserve we are ten 
thousand short to man the navy we have. 
So our neglect to build up to ratio does 
not give the full measure of how far we are 
under our quota. After we have exhausted 
our naval reserve where are we to find men 
who know how to man the guns and com- 
plicated machinery of a naval vessel?— 
when the part of the Navy is to be ready to 
spring into instant action with all its 
power. 

Thus I am giving the truth of our naval 
situation which was brought home to 
Washington with the change of world 
peace talk to world war talk. Within the 
powers granted him, President Roosevelt, 
who, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in the war came to know naval needs and, 
how long it takes to build ships, gave naval 
spirit a fresh fillip last spring, when he 
authorized the building of two new air- 
craft carriers, one heavy cruiser, four 
light cruisers, (Continued on page 56) 








“MY WIFE 


CERTAINLY 
SURPRISED” 


—writes Mr. W. M. Burdick of Harrison, N.Y. 


Each form of tobacco has its devoted fol- 
lowers. Mr. Burdick, who writes the letter 
below, was a cigarette smoker. Read what 
happened to him when he followed his 
hunch to try a pipe and Edgeworth. 





15 Hyatt Avenue 
Harrison, New York 
August 30, 1933 

Larus & Brother Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

Listening to your Radio program, “The 
Corn Cob Pipe Club,” many times I de- 
cided to try your Edgeworth tobacco. 

In that I have been an inveterate ciga- 
rette smoker for over 30 years (averaging 
from 40 to 60 cigarettes a day) you can 
readily see that I had to be “shown.” 


Over a month ago I acted on a“ hunch” 
and went in to my cigar store and sur- 
prised my dealer by buying a pipe and a 
POUND of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed. 

My wife was certainly surprised to see 
me smoke a pipe—and I frankly admit 
that now I PREFER your tobacco in my 
pipe to any cigarette. 

I find that since smoking Edgeworth I 
have not had the “dull head” which I felt 
early in mornings and believe that I have 
done well to switch to EDGEWORTH. 

W. M. Burdick 











The makers of Edge- 
worth Pipe Tobacco also 
make cigarettes. There- 
fore the publication of 
Mr. Burdick’s letter is 
not an attack on ciga- 
rette smoking. The let- 
ter is published because 
it shows how a man 
found new pleasure and contentment from 
tobacco when he “discovered” pipe smok- 
ing. The unusual combination of real tobac- 
co flavor and genuine mildness of Edge- 
worth won Mr. Burdick to pipe smoking. 

Many pipe smokers de- 
clare that Edgeworth 
gives them a pleasure 
and satisfaction they do 
not get in any other 
blend. It is a matter of 
personal taste. You can 
settle it for yourself by 
saying “‘Edgeworth” to 
your tobacco dealer and 
asking for a 15¢ pocket package. 

The Corn Cob Pipe Club is on the air 
every Wednesday night at ten o'clock 
Eastern time, over the WEAF Coast to 
Coast network of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco is manu- 
factured and guaranteed by Larus & Bro. 
Co., Tobacconists since 1877, Richmond, Va. 
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Edgeworth program 
gave him a new idea. 


He bought a pipe 
and a pound tin. 





Stow Goes the Navy? 


24 destroyers, four submarines and two 
gunboats. 

Our naval constructors hastened the 
general designs, and turned the vast detail 
of completing them over to the builders in 
order to facilitate rapid building. But we 
faced the same reality that we did in our 
program in the World War—the long 
process of manufacturing the material 
and putting it together. 

With this addition we shall not be up to 
our ratio at the next arms conference in 
1936. Only by immediate authorization 
of further ships and rapid building can we 
be up to ship ratio by 1939. The next step, 
if we would be really up to ratio, is an in- 
crease of personnel to man ships built and 
building. All the money spent on building 
goes for American labor and material. The 
personnel spend pay in home ports. The 
question in the depression is if a man might 
as well be paid wages working in the Navy 
as in relief. 

The enormous cost is cheap insurance 
against another colossal war debt and 
against death or crippled futility for life 
for tens of thousands of youth. But we 
are told that we will know better the next 
time, we will not be drawn into another 
foreign war. In the first months of the 
World War we were equally sure we would 
not be drawn into that. The trend of 
events took our destiny in hand to the 
tune of four million men in uniform and 
two million in France. 


(Continued from page 55) 


No one knows better than the disabled 
man that once war insanity is loosed on 
the highroads of sea and land there may 
be no discrimination against neutrals. 

We do not want a navy to dispute the 
possession of the Yellow Sea with the 
Japanese, the North Sea with the British 
and Germans, the Mediterranean with the 
British, French and Italians. 

We do need a navy that may be so capa- 
ble to answer the call to distant seas that 
we may never have to send it; a navy 
that can put war insanity in a straitjacket 
instead of sending a huge army against it; 
a navy that has the power before our public 
passion is aroused for war by outrages on 
our commerce or citizens, to serve notice 
on world anarchy that it can spread no 
further. 

We have lost no territory we would 
regain. We do not wish to extend our bor- 
ders. Great nations east and west know 
this. They have the proof of it in that we 
sought no material returns for our victory 
in the World War, in our withdrawal of 
our Marines from Haiti and San Domingo, 
in our refusal of every temptation to extend 
our domain at the expense of weaker 
neighbors on our hemisphere. Discarding 
the factor of altruism, we already have 
enough land. 

But it is said that if we have a strong 
navy we shall want to use it in war. Keep- 
ing out of war is not related to the size of a 
navy but to public sanity. The British 


had the most powerful of navies for more 
than a hundred years, from Trafalgar to 
the World War, without ever having it 
engaged in a major battle. It kept the 
peace on the sea for the British. 

Do you think the sailors who have wives 
and homes on the Pacific Coast want war? 
No, neither they nor their officers. They 
know too well the power of modern 
weapons and that war has lost its old ad- 
venture. If war comes they will fight with 
grim determination. They prefer a navy 
which will assure that Americans will not 
be killed or maimed if other nations sud- 
denly go mad. 

And this spring the men of the battle 
fleet who have wives on the Atlantic Coast 
will have their turn. The fleet will steam 
east with stern toward fermenting Asia 
and bow toward fermenting Europe, for 
the good reason that we face two seas, and 
the Atlantic Coast should occasionally see 
our Navy. The slack public interest in the 
Navy becomes so vague at the mention of 
the Naval Reserve that you might wonder 
how it ever got any recruits. You have the 
answer immediately you fall in with any 
group of reservists. They make enlist- 
ment for four years appear a glad, exclu- 
sive and clubby privilege. They have for- 
ty-eight drills a year, though they now re- 
ceive pay for only twenty-four. They 
spend their summer vacations in holiday 
spirit at seaman’s work on board ship where 
there is so much to learn in so short a time. 


They ll Bet Youre Ftonest 


from time to time, for years and years. 

Another thing we have had to face is the 
big upturn in defalcations by women em- 
ployes. In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the women defaulters have 
nearly all been women conspicuously /ack- 
ing in beauty and charm! One woman, in a 
bank in a western city, who stole nearly 
eight hundred thousand dollars, weighed 
nearly two-hundred pounds, and was a 
“thard-looking sister.’’ Her case was fairly 
typical. Lacking feminine charm, she was 
unable to gain economic security by en- 
slaving some man of greater earning power 
than her own. Ina period of extravagance, 
she sought to gain money by what she be- 
lieved to be the next easiest way, that is, by 
stealing. 

But, I repeat, despite this great increase 
in various forms of theft and embezzlement, 
bonding companies find honesty bears the 
same relation it always has to cause and 
effect. Having had the original temptation 
of poor example from his employer, an em- 
ploye is further encouraged to be dishonest 
if he finds that, because of lax supervision, 
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he can probably steal without being caught. 

Surety companies find they can predict a 
man’s probable honesty fairly well even 
with only a few items of information about 


him. One thing they wish to know is 
whether his salary is large enough to enable 
a man with a family to live decently. If he 
is underpaid, but nevertheless is entrusted 
with custodianship of large sums, and is 
permitted to make out checks for his em- 
ployer according to his own judgment, his 
temptation is great. Every day of his life, a 
still, small voice is saying to him: “‘You do 
need more money, and you could get away 
with it!” 

A while ago, a certain man ran an adver- 
tisement in the want columns of a New 
York newspaper, offering to pay a high 
rate of interest to anybody who would lend 
him money secured by a third mortgage on 
his home. Now, anybody knows that, since 
even a second mortagage is poor security 
and such loans are hard to obtain, a man 
trying to borrow money on a third mort- 
gage must be in desperate need, grasping 
at straws. That being true, he might be an 


easy target for a dishonest scheme. A pro- 
fessional crook who saw this man’s adver- 
tisement went to him and induced him to 
help rob his employer by padding pay-rolls 
and juggling bank accounts. The employer 
might have protected himself by knowing 
more about the personal financial problems 
of an employe who had so much responsi- 
bility. Knowing the facts, he might then 
have fried to relieve the man’s distress. At 
any rate, he could have placed about him 
safeguards to make it difficult for him to 
act dishonestly. 

It is not to be understood that every man 
who finds himself in need of money and has 
opportunity to steal, is going to do so. The 
point is that probability is greater in such 
circumstances. One can’t tell that a cer- 
tain man will steal in a given situation, but 
one can estimate, from previous experience, 
about how many men out of a thousand 
would steal in a similar situation. In this 
sense, dishonesty is definitely predictable- 

The notion that lack of moral character 
is hereditary has now been largely dropped 
even by professional psychologists. Surety 
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companies pay no heed whatever to any 
such theory. Far more important would be 
information regarding a man’s childhood 
environment and training, how much his 
mother was on the job of guiding him, and 
the kind of early associates he had. But 
because of difficulties of gathering such in- 
formation, surety companies seldom go 
back in a man’s career more than ten years. 
If a surety company were permitted to ask 
an applicant for a bond only one question, 
that question would undoubtedly be to 
give a list of all previous places of employ- 
ment. When a man of mature age has his 
last ten years well accounted for, with no 
effort to hide any facts, and no blot on his 
record, he may be looked upon as reason- 
ably dependable. Certain other questions, 
however, which might look trivial, are also 
of great importance in determining his 
future honesty. One of these is the number 
and relationship of the persons he sup- 
ports. 

The unmarried man, while theoretically 
requiring less money, is in practice a greater 
risk than a man with family ties. A family 
man does not wish to do anything to bring 
disgrace upon his wife or children. On the 
other hand, if a man has more children 
than one of his earning power could well be 
expected to support, then he is immediate- 
ly susceptible to greater temptation. 

Among other questions, a surety com- 
pany is likely to ask: What salary will the 
applicant receive? How much cash, if any, 
will he have in his custody at any one 
time? Will he be authorized to sign checks? 
To whom, and how frequently, will he ac- 
count for his handling of stocks, securities 
orcash? What means will be used to tell if 
his accounts are correct? How often will 
they be examined? What will be the title 
of the applicant’s position? 

That last question might seem foolish 
and unnecessary. The truth is that many 
companies attempt to satisfy underpaid 
employes by giving a pretentious title 
rather than more money. Many a man has 
started to live beyond his means because 
his wife knows he is called the general 
auditor instead of merely head book- 
keeper. 

In the last few years, surety companies 
have learned that extravagance in a wife is 
a far more frequent cause of dishonesty 
than is a man’s desire to impress himself 
favorably on a woman not his wife. 

Certain nationalities are better honesty 
risks than others. An _ unnaturalized 
foreigner might be a poorer risk than a man 
native born, because a person far from 
home and little known has less incentive to 
guard his reputation. All else being equal, 
an Englishman is ordinarily a better risk 
than almost any other nationality, because 
he is brought up to know that if he does 
steal he will probably be caught. His island 
is too small for him to go far from home 
unless to foreign shores. Moreover, he has 
been brought up under laws more strict and 
where justice works more swiftly than it 
does here. He has come to believe that dis- 
honesty is scarcely worth the risk. Like- 
wise, a person in a small town is less likely 
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to steal than one similarly employed in a 
large city. To begin with, the small town 
offers fewer temptations, fewer occasions 
for extravagance, and also less opportunity 
to remain in obscurity if found out. Al- 
most anyone in a small town is so well 
known that, if caught stealing, every per- 
son he passes on the street adds to his hu- 
miliation. In a big city, even his next-door 
neighbor might not know it. 

Honesty varies almost directly accord- 
ing to educational standards of a com- 
munity. A surety company can look over 
its ratio of losses in almost any State and 
make a fair estimate of the educational 
standards prevailing there. Well-educated 
people know that dishonesty is in the long 
run unprofitable. 

Generally speaking, a young man, no 
matter how good his personality, is not as 
good a risk as an older man. He has not 
been employed long enough to have a 
proved reputation back of him. If on the 
same job only two or three years, that may 
have been just long enough for him to have 
won everybody’s confidence and thus make 
dishonesty comparatively easy. In the last 
two or three exceptional years, however, 
most of the more serious defalcations were 
by older men who had lost money in stocks. 
Evidently they feared they were too old to 
gain a new start in life by honest effort. 

In the long run, it is safer to count on a 
woman’s honesty in money matters than a 
man’s—not because a woman is funda- 
mentally more honest but because she has 
less temptation to steal. With a man, his 
dishonesty is usually because he wants 
more money to meet the demands of his 
wife or some other woman. This, however, 
rarely works the other way around. Wo- 
men may steal because of their love of finery, 
but seldom will they do it to provide com- 
forts for a man. 

In connection with this whole problem of 
dishonesty, surety companies are able to 
count on another strange phase of human 
nature: Two men out of three, when asked 
to give a list of business men, for reference 
purposes, will not hesitate to write down 
names of persons who could hardly say 
anything good about the applicant. It 
seems surprising that a man would use for 
reference anyone who might make an ad- 
verse report; but, because of the man’s 
vanity, it never occurs to him that any- 
thing said about him could be other than 
favorable. Moreover, each man doubts if 
all the references he gives will be consulted, 
anyhow. He counts, too, on the fact that 
no one likes to speak ill of another and may 
touch lightly on shortcomings. It is always 
safe to predict that the average man’s 
opinion of himself is better than that of at 
least one of the people whom he gives for 
reference. 

From all that bonding companies have 
learned about human honesty, they believe 
the surest way to keep an employe in an 
honorable course is to pay him every penny 
he is worth—or even a trifle more—and 
then have a good example always before 
him. This good example may properly be 
set by the Big Boss himself. 
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The Bull Pine Fell 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Yes, sir.” 

Another silence. Men didn’t make deals 
or propositions without due thought in the 
woods. 

“Like to take a crew and go in there next 
winter and get me out a million feet, son? 
Pay you regular wages as foreman, plus a 
bonus for time, and a royalty of thirty per- 
cent on the cut when it’s sold for your share. 
I'll mill it and ship and take care of the 
selling.” 

Highjohnny’s head whirled. This was 
much better than he had hoped. There 
wouldn’t be any trouble in holding that 
lease now. He had felt he had bitten off a 
big chunk when he got that last ten thou- 
sand tied up. By gar, it was grand. 

He thanked Old Man Drake awkwardly 
but with immense sincerity. The lumber- 
man waved away the thanks. ‘‘Good busi- 
ness for me, son,” he said. ‘‘Besides, I’m 
gettin’ on. Got lots of business an’ need 
someone to start learnin’ how to take care 
of it so’s I can git me some restin’ done.” 


YURTH OF JULY started out clear, 

warm and with a zestful tang in the 
air when the cook’s first hammering on the 
big saw woke the camp. Highjohnny was 
out of his bunk and down to the lake in one 
continuous action. Others were close be- 
hind. Blue shirts flew off and the white 
bodies of northern men shimmered in the 
rising sun as splash after splash told of an- 
other athlete hitting the lake. 

Breakfast then, and after that the 
contests. The cussing contest, with the 
ladies barred, as spectators, was won 
by the red-headed mule skinner from the 
mill camp. His line of cussing with a 
rhyme every so often beat out the Camp 
Six final entrant who had only six new 
Canuck words he had picked up around 
Priest River and two or three fine phrases 
in Mexican he had learned in Marin 
County. 

The tobacco spitting contest also went 
to the mill camp when a Swede made a new 
mark with a burst of twelve feet from a 
standing start. Everybody was now 
warmed up for the more serious business of 
the day. 

At this juncture, Old Man Drake called 
two or three of the leaders of each side 
apart. The old boy was embarrassed, the 
men sensed. 

“Boys,” he started, then hrrumphed 
some. ‘Well, it’s this way,” he finally 
struck his stride, “Barbara brought up a 
young fellow—a friend of hers, who is one 
of these here now ath-let-ic heroes. He 
wants to enter the contests just on his own. 
Doesn’t represent anybody. See?” 

He looked pleading, almost, at the men 
who shuffled and looked at the ground 
then out of the corner of their eyes at High- 
johnny. He knew that gossip had already 
flown around the camp about this fellow 
and how he had cut out the high rigger. 


Highjohnny swallowed rather painfully. 

“Sure, that’s all right, Mr. Drake,” 
Highjohnny said. ‘“Isn’t it, boys?” he 
asked. 

“Sure, sure. 
right.” 

Much relieved they turned away, while 
Old Man Drake gazed speculatively after 
Highjohnny. In a few minutes he brought 
the young fellow up, a chap just about 
Highjohnny’s age or perhaps a year or two 
older. Introductions followed and im- 
mediately Highjohnny could see the men 
had started to take to this Marty Frane. 
He had to admit he liked him some him- 
self. Seemed like a regular fellow and not 
one of these snobbish city guys. 

Big Sorenson won the weight lifting. 
Highjohnny took second, making a clean 
sweep of that event for Camp Six. Big 
Sorenson got the donkey engine eight inches 
off the ground, while Highjohnny got day- 
light beneath it. The mill camp’s best man 
couldn’t quite get daylight under it al- 
though he had muscled the anvil over his 
head. 

Highjohnny won the log-running race by 
a handy margin, and hardly was breathing 
hard when he reached the far boom. He 
looked back to the knot of color on the 
shore where the girls were. He had avoided 
Barbara so far, and stayed among the men 
whenever she approached. He didn’t want 
to see her and make that funny dull feeling 
inside of him any worse. 

Log rolling was Highjohnny’s without 
more than a good contest. Scaling a sky- 
tipped pine and topping it out, he won by 
a small lead with the ‘‘nice feller” from the 
city his nearest rival. 

When they were on the ground again the 
fellow came over with a good-natured grin 
on his face, and outstretched hand. High- 
johnny shook hands dubiously. Must be a 
catch in it. 

“You are plenty good, Blake,” Marty 
said enthusiastically. ‘“‘Bet you could show 
up any man on the Coast.” 

Highjohnny grinned self-consciously and 
didn’t know what to say. If that was the 
way they did at colleges, he guessed he 
could do as well. 


You bet. Sure. ’At’s all 


N THE foot race with caulked boots, a 

spry pond man from the mill camp nosed 
Highjohnny out at the finish. Highjohnny 
stuck out his hand and congratulated the 
man. The other laughed uproariously and 
grabbed the hand. He yanked and High- 
johnny was spilled to the ground to the im- 
mense amusement of everybody. The high 
rigger gritted his teeth, while his face 
flamed. 

In the high jumping, Marty got an easy 
first with Highjohnny second and Jean 
Baptiste, despite his imbibing, third. This 
was very mortifying to Highjohnny, who 
had won that event for three years. Still 
it didn’t count on the score between camps. 


He was turning away from the pit, when 
Marty caught his arm. 

“Great stuff, ‘old timer,” he cried 
pleasantly. ‘“‘With the proper equipment, 
you could show up most of the amateurs in 
the West.” 

Highjohnny shook hands, but his eyes 
were cold. What was that, an insult, this 
amateur’s stuff? He resented this Marty 
mightily. He laughed when he won and 
laughed when he lost. What kind of a fool 
was he? 

Event after event was run off. The girls 
began to tire of watching, but lumberjacks 
and loggers who worked ten hours a day 
normally—and from first break of dawn 
until last smidgin of sunset when a rush 
was on—found it almost restful. 

Finally, with Camp Six in the lead, High- 
johnny did a beautiful piece of axe work in 
the tree felling. He hit three stakes placed 
thirty feet apart and drove all three in the 
ground when his tree came down. 


HERE were other contestants. Marty 
swung a double-bit with almost as 
much skill as Highjohnny. To himself, he 
grudgingly admitted that the Californian 
with a little practice, or during the days he 
had learned to use an axe before he became 
a city guy, was probably better than he. 
The last contestant was at his tree. 
Highjohnny shinned up a neighboring pine 
and sat on a big branch thirty feet above 
ground to watch the last felling. He no- 
ticed with dismay Barbara and Marty 
stood too close to the path of the tree, 
laughing and chatting as they cast glances 
up. 

The man at the axe was not cutting as 
cleanly as a good woodsman ought to. 
Then he recognized the axeman as one of 
the drinkers of the night-before party in 
the woods. He hoped the fool wasn’t still 
drunk. If that razor keen, double-bit was 
to be handled carelessly, the man might 
hurt himself badly or an accident might 
happen which would hurt some one in the 
crowd around him. 

There was a warning crack like a pistol 
shot. The crowd moved back. The axe- 
man quickly glanced at the stakes, then at 
the tree, gauging its fall. Highjohnny saw 
him shake his head. The fellow was drunk 
yet. 

The whole giant shivered the length of 
its hundred and fifty foot trunk. 

“Timber!” a hundred voices shouted. 

“Timber! Look out! Barbara!” a horti- 
fied medley of yells suddenly sounded. 

Highjohnny looked down and his heart 
went still for a beat. Barbara was gazing 
fascinated at the tottering tree. The axe- 
man was swinging his shining double-bit 
up for the last blow. 

“Barb—jump!” Highjohnny yelled, his 
voice breaking. 

She seemed paralyzed, her face up, eyes 
wide with fright. Marty had jumped clear. 
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She would be crushed as that badly cut 
tree swung out of its supposed course right 
on her. 

Highjohnny set his teeth and looked up 
at the tree now starting slowly to swing off 
its base. He was on his feet, holding to a 
branch higher. He estimated the distance 
to the nearest large limb of the tottering 
tree. 

It was insanity to think he could deflect 
that giant, but doing something, anything, 
was better than standing there and seeing 
Barbara crushed. 

The top was swinging out slowly and 
away from him toward the girl. As soon as 
the tree was fifteen degrees away from 
perpendicular it would start falling faster 
and faster and nothing could change its 
course. Highjohnny jumped. 

His body hurtled through the air. He 
caught, slipped, then clutched again. A 
big lower branch was under his arms and 
pressed to his chest. He was near the end 
of the branch. His weight should make a 
good pull on the trunk with leverage of the 
branch. Highjohnny swung downward 
sickeningly as with a swishing roar the 
giant plunged to the earth. 

Things went black for Highjohnny. The 
ground rose up and pounded his back. The 
tree bounced, then settled, Highjohnny 
crumpled and still beneath it. 


T SEEMED years later, or maybe he was 

just being born—no, heremembered now. 
He was hurt. They rolled the tree on him 
to get Barb free. Must be dead. No— 
there were voices. Old Man Drake’s voice. 
Couldn’t be in heaven or he wouldn’t be 
hearing Old Man Drake. Highjohnny 
grinned at this thought. Then... . 

“Look, look! His face moved. He’s com- 
ing to.” It was Barbara. Maybe it was 
heaven then and they both were dead. 

Dubiously he forced open tired eyelids 
which didn’t want to open. It was all 
white. Then his eyes started to function 
normally and telegraph things to his brain. 

There was Old Man Drake at the foot of 
his bed. Yes, he was in a white bed, white 
sheets and all. Couldn’t be the bunk 
house. And—hell’s fire—there was Marty. 
Marty on crutches and grinning down at 
him. Oh, well, he knew what to do. He’d 
reach out his hand and tell him that he was 
mighty good for an amateur. He’d won 
the girl—guess that was pretty good for 
any amateur. . 

“Johnny—can’t you talk?” 
whispered in his ear. 

He closed his eyes and tried to shake his 
head to clear it. Only one person called 
him that without the prefix High. Couldn’t 
get away from her now, even if he wanted 
to. His eyes opened. 

“Were you hurt?” he asked in a whisper 
when he tried to speak loudly. 

“Not a bit—just knocked down. But 
they didn’t see you, Johnny. Until they 
got me out, no one knew you were under- 
neath.”’ A sob caught in her throat. 

“Marty, here, saw her go crazy, son,” 
Old Man Drake broke in. ‘He jumped 
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American Battle Monuments of The World War 


The National Geographic Magazine publishes in its cur- 
rent January issue an extensive article, beautifully illus 
trated with natural color photographs, entitled ‘“‘Our Na 
tional War Memorials In Europe,’’ by General John J 
Pershing. 

The article vividly describes the completed work of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission in erecting these 
memorials commemorating the gallant Americans who fell 
in the World War. Eight memorial chapels of beauty and 
dignity now stand in eight American military cemeteries in 
France, Belgium, and England, and there are eleven monu 
ments rising on the principal American battlefields and at 
certain chief bases of military operations. 

The families and friends of Legionnaires whose dear ones 
sleep overseas will be much interested in this remarkable 
presentation. 

While not sold for profit, those desiring copies of this 
January issue can obtain them at 50 cents each, including 
postage, by writing directly to 


The National Geographic Magazine, 
16th and M Streets NW Washington, D. C. 
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can be a force unto itself in its home | 
It must win the confidence and | 
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town. 


Outside the Legion in every community 
are leaders of public thought who are 
Legionnaires in spirit—men who but for | 
the accident of age or other circumstance | 
—would be Legionnaires. They can not | 
join The American Legion, much as they | 
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getting music and culture in your veins, 
and my old man has a cornet at home that 
has had a couple of them dooflicker key- 
caps missing for years, so I figure that if I 





go to l’opéra, as they call it, and get all re- 
| fined and genteel, maybe I will be able to 
fix said cornet and give the old man such a 
shock he may break out some of his pre- 
war, in case the old pirate hasn’t used it all 
up before I get back, which is a idea that is 
just another form of kidding yourself along. 

“So I buy me a ticket, and there I am 
sitting almost next to Black Jack, only 
ten or fifteen rows back and a couple of 
galleries up, but I observe him very care- 
fully and unobtrusively, as they say. 

“A whole bunch is out there singing 
words and music in alien languages, until 
finally an especial fat dame dressed up in a 
tin suit comes barging through and sings 
so very loud that she scares the rest of 
them off the stage completely. But even 
this does not satisfy her, for she stays right 
there, and I can tell by the faces and noises 
she is making that there is something ser- 
ious the trouble with her. 

“I think it will never get through, but 
after a while—a couple hours, like—she 
pulls out a little paper dagger, and hits 
herself a tap with it that wouldn’t knock a 
mouse off a piece of cheese, and goes down 
pq | slump on the floor, and I am afraid they 
are going to have to operate on her then 
and there, but immediately everybody is 
up on their feet cheering and singing, so 
I realize that after all it is only a song-and- 
dance act like you used to see in the old 
Gaiety. 

“But I notice Pershing is applauding 
particular vigorous, and he keeps shouting, 
‘Encore! Encore! Encore!’ like it was the 
only word of the Lingo Frances of which he 
is acquainted, which does not surprise me, 
because I have ran across mademoiselles 
hither and there which the only thing they 
know of their own language appears to be 
‘Mais, non!’ 

“So the stout lady gets up and goes 
through it all again, and when it is over at 
last the C.-in-C. is up in the air again clap- 
ping his hands and yelling, ‘Encore! 
Encore!’ 

“And I am very much ashamed of the 
episode for two things. One is that a fel- 
low like the General, which has been to 
high school and everywhere, does not know 
any more of the Frances Lingo than one 
word, and the second that he wants to see 
a lady go on suffering like that hour after 
hour. And I feel especial tender on that 
point, because I have recently been caught 
in a saluting trap and have spent a half 
day down at the Rue Ste. Annie highballing 





nobody particular, but with M.P.’s all over 
| the place to see that I did.” 

| From varying sources I have heard var- 
| ious speculations as to exactly what hap- 
| pened on that Luxembourg gallery while 
our Army of Occupation was filtering 
‘through that infinitesimal grand duchy 


eo T Says to Black Jack— 
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on its way to Germany. Those who were 
present at the official occasion will remem- 
ber our commander standing on the 
balcony beside the Grand Duchess Marie- 
Adelaide while the Luxembourg Army, 
brilliant in regalia but small in numbers, 
paraded in review. At one point during 
the ceremonies— 

But let my inside informant, lately 
Military Police Sergeant Vince Grant, tell 
the tale: 

“T used to be a plain clothes man in 
Dallas, Texas, so I guess I am sort of 
psychic or something. Anyway, there are 
lots of times I can tell what people are 
getting ready to say, whereas ordinary 
guys like you would not have the faintest 
idea, and by concentrating my mentalities 
I can stop them from saying it or can get 
them to keep on saying it, whichever 
seems best at the time. 

“Anyway, they picked me to stand on 
the platform behind Black Jack, just to 
see that no comical guy started to do any- 
thing funny. No matter what country you 
go to, you will always find some egg who 
thinks he is the life of the party and up to 
cute tricks. But this time everything went 
well. 

“The General was having a very animat- 
ed conversation with the Grand Duchess, 
for which I don’t blame him at all, for she 
was a very fine looking girl, for a foreigner 
of course, but they hadn’t provided any 
hostesses for us birds who were escorting 
him, and I was beginning to feel like a 
cannibal at a vegetable dinner. Then the 
Luxembourg army hove in sight and 
passed under us and we all highballed as 
the flag passed, but I could see the Gen- 
eral’s face starting to work. And like a 
flash it came over me what he was going to 
say. 

“‘T’ve got to keep him from it,’ I told 
myself, and put my mentality to work on 
the General. ‘Don’t say it, Black Jack!’ 
I told him with my brain. ‘Don’t say it! 
International complications! Interna- 
tional complications! Don’t say it!’ 
And then his face started to ease up, so I 
knew I’d got my message across, and in a 
jiffy the parade was over, and I’d saved 
the day. But those were a tough two 
minutes.” 

Mr. Grant wiped his forehead at the 
very recollection and appeared to think 
that the story was finished. 

“But what,” I asked, “‘was it you kept 
the General from saying?” 

“Why, I thought anybody could guess 
that,”” Mr. Grant returned in surprise. 
“T knew the sight of a trim, clean little 
body of men like that had set his mind 
wandering off to his younger days, and it 
was all I could do to keep him from yelling 
out: ‘Squad left—harrumpf!’ ” 

Most famous of all Pershing stories is 
the one according to which, after the Arm- 
istice, the commander-in-chief, accom- 
panied by his entourage, came to pay 
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an official visit upon a certain organiza- 
tion then holding forth in Paris. A mem- 
ber of this organization, which shall be 
nameless, was a certain cartoonist, whom, 
for convenience’s sake, we shall call Private 
Muggins. 

The General was late in arrival that day, 
due to stress of business, and Private Mug- 
gins, who had gained some local fame along 
lines other than his skill in artistry with 
pen and ink, had not been slow in utilizing 
his golden moments along the various rues 
and boulevards within the radius of a half 
dozen blocks. By the time the General 
arrived, Muggins had enveloped himself 
in a glow of the distilled milk of human 
kindness with malice toward none, with 
charity for all. 

Muggins beamed tolerantly while Gen- 
eral Pershing was being presented to other 
members of the tribe (or is it, under the 
military Emily Post rules, the other mem- 
bers who are presented to the ranking 
officer?) and fairly glittered with geniality 
and hospitality when it came his turn. 
The presiding elder—I mean officer—in- 
troduced them. 

“And this, General Pershing, is 
artist, Private Muggins.” 


our 


Boomed the commander in chief of the 
A. BE. ¥.: 

“TI have heard of you before, Private 
Muggins.” 

To which Muggins, wreathed in smiles, 
replied: 

“And your name is not altogether un- 
known to me, Gen.” 

“Gen.,” forsooth! 


S I said, it has never been my lot to 
pull the snappy comeback on Black 
Jack, and, indeed, on hardly anybody else. 
I had an army job once that took me 
through Chaumont a couple of times a 
month, but when we began to come near 
the railroad station I’d always don my long 
green beard and smoked glasses, chew 
fiercely at a dead cigarette, insist that no 
window be opened, and otherwise comport 
myself as a distinguished French senator. 
I always got through safely, but with no 
accession of glory to my reputation. 

I did have a dog named Rags, the only 
three-service-striped Franco-American poo- 
dle who ever tried to bite Black Jack on 
the shin— 

But the story of Rags would take up a 
book in itself. 


Like Father, Like Son 
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Navy, during the World War. The new 
organization requires that all its members 
shall also be members of The American 
Legion. 

National Headquarters has listed forty- 
four posts of the Legion composed entirely 
of women. They are located mostly in the 
larger cities and the majority of them in- 
clude not only women who served as 
nurses but also those who served as yeomen 
(f) of the Navy. The women who served 
as yeomen also have a countrywide organ- 
ization known as National Yeomen (F). 
It held at Chicago a reunion which was 
attended by many hundreds. 

The National Organization of American 
Legion Nurses elected as its National Com- 
mander at Chicago Mrs. Margaret C. 
Ackerman, a member of Lakewood (Ohio) 
Post. Before her marriage shortly after 
the war, Mrs. Ackerman was Margaret 
Cluney. Born and educated in Paterson, 
New Jersey, she was graduated from 
Brooklyn General Hospital in the class 
of 1916. 

Early in the war she served with the 
base hospitals at Fort Bliss and Fort Sam 
Houston in Texas. In the A. E. F. she 
served six months at the front with Mobile 
Hospital No. 39, the Yale University Unit. 

Mrs. Ackerman hopes to bring into her 
organization and into the Legion many 
former nurses who have married since the 
war as well as those who are still on duty 
in hospitals or engaged in private practice. 
Nine of the existing women’s posts of the 
Legion bear the name of Jane A. Delano, 
the founder of the Army Nurse Corps and 
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its directing genius during the World War. 
They are located in Hartford, Connecticut; 
Stockton, California; Washington, D. C.; 
Chicago, Illinois; Rochester, Minnesota; 
New York City; Buffalo, New York; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Newark, New Jersey. Other 
posts which National Headquarters records 
as composed entirely of women are: 

California: Hollywood Women’s, Holly- 
wood; Elizabeth Lee, San Francisco; Fres 
no Women’s, Fresno; Long Beach Wo- 
men’s, Long Beach; East Bay Women’s, 
Oakland; San Diego Women’s, San Diego; 
Capital City, Sacramento; Yeomanette, 
Los Angeles. Connecticut: Mary C. Gorm- 
ley, Waterbury; Cecilia A. Sweeney, New 
London. District of Columbia: U. S. S. 
Jacob Jones and Belleau Wood Posts, Wash- 
ington. 





Illinois: Sig-Yeo, and Mars-sur-Allier, 
both from Chicago. Maryland: Nurses, 
Baltimore. Massachusetts: Bessie P. Ed- 
wards, Boston; Massachusetts All Nurses, 
Boston. Missouri: Missouri Women’s, 
Webster Groves. New York: Barbara | 
Frietchie, New York City; Nurses, Dolly | 
Madison, and First Women’s, Brooklyn 
Florence Nightingale, Rochester. 

In Pennsylvania: Yeomen (F), 
delphia; Helen Fairchild, Philadelphia, | 
Kathryn May Joyce, Pittsburgh; Edith 
Cavell Nurses, Harrisburg. Rhode Is- 
land: Rhode Island Women’s, Providence. 
Utah: Edith Cavell, Salt Lake City. Vir- 
ginia: Women’s, Norfolk; Cornelia Thorn- | 
ton, Norfolk. Washington: Yeomen (F), 
Seattle. Ohio: Florence Nightingale, 
Toledo. Michigan: (Continued on page 62) 
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Veterans’ Preference on Fobs 


EPARTMENTS and posts of The 
American Legion have been encoun- 


| tering many snags in their efforts to obtain 


for service men the preference in employ- 
ment on PWA, CWA and similar projects 
to which they are entitled under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. The law 
“In the employment of labor 
in connection with any such project, pref- 
erence shall be given, where they are quali- 
fied, to ex-service men with depen- 


| dents.” 


In many parts of the country Legion 


| officials have found government employ- 
|ment officers and contractors seemingly 
inclined to evade the plain provision of 
| veterans’ 
| United States Attorney General has served 
|to restrict the veterans’ preference pro- 
| vision. 


preference. A ruling by the 


W. Frank Persons, director of the Em- 


| ployment Service of the United States De- 
| partment of Labor, addressed the confer- 


ence of Department Commanders and Ad- 
jutants at Indianapolis in November in an 
effort to make clear the policies which are 
being followed nationally in carrying out 
the principle of veterans’ preference. 
Under Mr. Persons’ direction, unemployed 
men are being assigned to the various PWA 


'and CWA work projects through 3000 
employment offices of the National Re-em- 
'ployment Service and the state employ- 


ment offices where there are such. 
Since new projects are expected to be 
approved throughout the winter, Depart- 


| ments and posts are advising needy service 


men with dependents to register at these 
employment offices if they have not already 
done so. At least one employment office 
exists in each county of the United States 
under the federal system. 

The National Re-employment Service 
states that in assigning registrants to jobs 


| physical condition and general capabilities 
|must be considered. 
| preference to veterans 


The law gives first 
“where they are 


qualified,” and many of the difficulties 


| which have arisen are founded on interpre- 


tations of the word ‘“‘qualified.”” It is 
obvious, of course, that where an employ- 
ment office is called upon to provide twenty 
carpenters for a job, it can give preference 
only to the service men on its lists who are 
qualified as carpenters. In some instances 
complaints have been made that officials 
in charge of PWA projects have specified 
requirements which most service men could 
not meet. 

Attorney General Homer Cummings has 
ruled that preference for ex-service men 
does not apply on projects on which con- 
tractors are obligated to use union labor. 
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In his opinion, rendered on October 25th, 
Mr. Cummings said: 

“Congress did not intend that the non- 
union ex-service man with dependents 
should have an absolute preference in the 
case where there is a union contractor who 
employs union men and deals with them 
through the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. Such a man is not ‘qualified’ in the 
broad sense of that particular work. .. . : A 
union contractor must, of course, give the 
preference among union men to those 
union men who are ex-service men with 
dependents. He is not required, however, 
to employ an ex-service man with depend- 
ents who is not a member of the union, in 
preference to union men who are not ex- 
service men with dependents.”’ 


Our Memorials in Europe 

EGIONNAIRE John J. Pershing, in his 

capacity as Chairman of the Battle 
Monuments Commission, contributes a 
thirty-six page article on “Our National 
War Memorials in Europe” to the January 
issue of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. The article is illustrated with thirty- 
five photographs, eleven of them in color, 
and the combination of graphic pictorial 
presentation and informative text makes 
the article an admirable survey of those 
fields of France, Belgium and England 
which shall be forever America, and of 
what the United States Government has 
accomplished in clothing them in dignity 
and beauty. 

General Pershing has always regarded 
his duties as Chairman of the Battle Monu- 
ments Commission as the most sacred 
undertaking of his peacetime years, and 
has devoted himself loyally and ceaselessly 
to the prosecution of the task assigned him. 
The National Geographic article makes 
plain in striking and effective fashion how 
these qualities have borne fruit. The 
article and the illustrations must be of in- 
spiring interest to every Legionnaire. 

Nearly thirty-one thousand A. E. F. 
dead—the exact figures are 30,880, accord- 
ing to General Pershing—rest in our ceme- 
teries overseas. 


For Children 
my new problems which several years 
f 


depression have brought to the 
National Child Welfare Committee of The 
American Legion, along with all other 
agencies extending relief to children, will 
give unusual importance to the series of 
area conferences which will be held in 1934 
under the auspices of the national com- 
mittee. Miss Emma C. Puschner, director 
of the Legion’s National Child Welfare 
Division, announces that the conferences 
will be held as follows: February 2-3, Area 
D, St. Louis, Missouri; February 9-10, 
Area B, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Feb- 
ruary 16-17, Area C, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa; March (date to be selected later), 
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Area E, Los Angeles, California; April 6-7, 
Area A, Portland, Maine. 


Roll Call 


REDERICK PALMER, author of 

‘How About the Navy?” and Marquis 
James, who wrote “NRA and Codes and 
Such,”’ are members of S. Rankin Drew 
Post of New York City Arthur Van 
Vlissingen, Jr., belongs to Lake Bluff (Illin- 
ois) Post Tip Bliss is a Legion- 
naire of Harvey W. Seeds Post of Miami, 
John J. Noll is a member of 
Abian 


Florida... 
Capitol Post of Topeka, Kansas... 





phia, Pennsylvania .. . 
belongs to Theodor 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Jes W. Schlaikjer, who made the cover 
painting for this issue, was an early mem- 


ber of Winner (South Dakota) Post 


Remington Schuyler, who illustrated the 
‘The Bull Pine Fell,” is a member} 
A. B. | 
Butler, Jr., who made the drawings for the | ¥? 
“So I Says to Black Jack” is a) 


story * 
of Westport (Connecticut) Post . . . 
article 
Legionnaire of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
PHILIP VON BLON 


Make Way for the Fell Fire Boys 


(Continued from page 38) 


“Needless to say the boy was christened 
‘Sammy.’ His history and ticket were put 
through channels to medical headquarters 
as a fully-registered patient of Camp Hos- 
pital No. 1, U. S. Army, listed as ‘Private 
recruit.’ 

“There was no come-back through chan- 
nels of this rather unusual case and I have 
often wondered what happened to the rec- 
ord and to Sammy who should now be a 
husky young French lad of fifteen sum- 
mers.” 


EUNIONS! Ask any old vet who has 
been lucky enough to meet with his 
old gang and after listening to him, make 
plans to attend your next outfit reunion or, 
if no reunion is announced, suggest one 
yourself. The Company Clerk will be 
glad to publish an announcement if the in- 
formation is received at least six weeks 
prior to the month in which the meeting is 
to be held. 

First, let us look at the list of outfits 
which will meet in Miami, Florida, Octo- 
ber 22d to 25th, in conjunction with the 
Legion National Convention. Details of 
the reunion plans may be obtained by 
writing to the men and women whose 
names and addresses are shown. 


4th Drv.—National reunion. Write for Verdun 
Medal application and copy of Iry Leaves. Carlton 
E. Dunn, natl. pres., 8514-160th st., Jamaica, L. L., 
N.Y 


47u Div. Assoc. or FLortipa—National Convention 
Committee now being formed to assure success of 4th 
Div. national reunion in Miami during Legion con- 
vention. William C. Brooker, Citizens Bank bidg., 
Tampa, Fla. 

53p Inr., Co. L, 6TH Div.—Proposed company re- 
union. Cecil H. Pillans, ex-Ist sgt., Haines City, Fla. 

4Tu Enors.—Patrick J. Ganley, comdr., Ft. Dear- 
_ Post, A. L., 6312 Greenwood av., Chicago, 
Alinois 

2ist Enors. L. R. 
Frank L. Frazin, secy 
Chicago, Il 

287TH Enors., A. E. F. Vers.—Organized in Chi- 
cago, 2d annual reunion in Miami. Erick ©. Meling, 
pres., 2048 N. Spaulding av., Chicago; Frank T. Cush- 
hirik, secy.-treas., 12206 Lowe av., Chicago, III. 

M. T. C. Vernevit Vers.—Veterans of Units 301- 

2-3, M. T. C., located at Nevers and Verneuil, France. 
Hilmmer Gellein, pres., P. O. Box 772, Detroit, Mich., 
Verne M. Corson, reunion offcr., 1161 W. Flagler st., 
Miami, Fla. 

106TH Sup. Trn., Co. a 2d Crew reunion in Mi- 
ami. M. F. Avery, 19 N. , Miami, Fla., or 
Ww M. Applegate, 6033 C BOL av., Chicago. 

Evac. Hosp. No. 15 Assoc —Organized in Chicago. 
Rev. John Dunphy, pres., Portage, Pa. Write to 
Mrs, Mary F. Puttrell, secy., 76 West st., Milford, 
Mass. 

NatTL. 
Wilford L. 


Soc.—1l4th annual reunion. 
.-treas., 1825 S. Hamlin av., 


Battoon Corps Vets.— 
comdg. offcr., Bremerton, 


Assoc. AMER. 
Jessup, natl. 
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Wash.; Craig S. Herbert, 
18th st., Philadelphia, Pa 

The NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN LeE- 
Gion Nurses—Officially recognized by the Legion 
national convention in Chicago. Annual meeting and 
reunion in Miami. Miss Margaret Mullen, secy., 100 
Maple av., Haverstraw, N. 

American R. R. Trans. Corps A. E. F. Vers.— 
2500 attended Chicage reunion. Clyde D. Burton, 
comdr., 4827 Lake Park av., Chicago; Gerald J 
ray, natl. adjt., 1132 Bryn Maur st., Scranton, Pa 


personnel offer., 3333 N. 


Announcements of additional reunions 
and activities follow: 
or New Yorx—Semi-annual re- 


47H Div. Assoc. 


union in May. Gustav H. Lamm, 1541 Hone av., 
Bronx, N. Y. 
SOcIETY OF 5rn Div.—Annual reunion at Boston, 


Mass., Sept. 1-3 (Labor Day week-end.) David T. 
Porter, 25 First st., Fair Lawn, N. J. 
277TH Div.—Between the Big Parades—a story by, 
of and for 27th Div. veterans. Cloth, 281 pages 
Frederick M. Waterbury, 70 E. 45th st., 
City. 
28Tu Div.—Hgq., Society of the 28th Div 
removed from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, Pa. Col 
John H Shenkel, pres., Wm. G. Blough, secy 
P. O. Box 111, Homewood Sta., Pittsburgh 
32p Drv. Vets. Assoc.—1934 convention will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., dates to be announced later 
Byron Beveridge, 1148 Florence court, Madison, 
Wise 
357ru Div.—Pictorial History of the 34th Dinis 
the World War is now ready. 72 pages and cover, 
9x12, 250 photographs. Write R. L. Carter, 1218 
Olive st., St. Louis, Me. 
42p (Ratnpow) Div.—Men of the Rainbow, a story 
by, of and for Rainbow Livision veterans. Two 
dollars. Leslie Langille, Room 614, 360 N. Michigan 
v., Chicago, Ill 
80TH Div.—E. G. Peyton, newly-elected National 
Commander of the 80th Division Veterans Association, 
is calling upon all former 80th Division men to send 
their names, addresses and organization numbers to 
the Headquarters, 412 Plaza Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1047Tx Inv. Vets. Assoc., A. E. F.—15th annual re- 


on in 


union, Marlboro, Mass., Apr. 27-28. L. A. Wagner, 
adjt., 201 Oak st., Holyoke, Mass. 
1137H INF Assoc .—To complete roster, send names 


and addresses to Walter G. Scherrer, adjt., Room 
208, City Hall, Newark, N. J. 

3557Tn Inr.—Annual reunion for 1934 to be nels in 
Norfolk, Nebr., dates to be announced later. Fred 
Hansen, pres., Norfolk; Albert P. Schwarz, permanent 
recording secy., 816 Security Mutual, Lincoln, Nebr 

3p Inr., Co. K—Proposed reunion during 1934 of 
ex-members of the Hungry 49. James B. Mason, 807 
South Delaware st., Springfield, Mo. 

587Tx Inr., Cos. A and B—AIl survivors of H. M. 8. 
Moldavia, sunk while entering English Channel, May 
23, 1918, report to Glenn Blekley, 703 Giles st., 
Stoughton, Wisc., for roster and proposed get-to- 
gether 

3257ra Inr., Co. L—Reunion, Oct. 27. Members 
may obts oy 1933 Reunion News from A. W. Silliman, 
Ardsley, ‘ 

52D J Inr.—At 14th annual reunion of Co. 

A ‘ast Nov., it was decided to include all former 
members of regiment in future reunions. All veterans 
of 52d Pioneer Inf. are requested to send names and 
- . to N. J. Brooks, 2 West 45th st., New York, 

yy 


Springfield, 
Dick- 


A. Vets. Assoc.—Reunion, 
Mass., Sept. 1-3 (Labor Day bg ») RC 
ieson, secy.-treas., 4816-47t Woodside, N. Y. 

322D A. Assoc aaa headquarters es- 
tablished at Hamilton, Ohio. All veterans requested to 
report; also families of ex-members who have died so 
that annual memorial services may be properly con- 
ducted. Reunion in Dayton, Ohio—dates to 4 an- 
nounced. L. B. Fritsch, secy., P. O. Box 324, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. (Continued on page 64) 
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y | GUARANTEE TO 
SEND YOU THE FINEST 
RUGS YOU EVER HAD | 
FOR SO LITTLE MONEY 


SAVE % 


Send Your OLD 
RUGS, Clothing 


and Ten days later receive 
luxuriously soft, modern 
Seamless, Reversible 


that will win the praise of 
family and friends. 
JUST PHONE the Railway 
Express to call, or ship by 
freight at Our Expense. 


FRE * Bes 


..+ mail hag or s 
postal for the beautiful 
big 60th Anniversary 
Olson Rug Book that 
shows 60 rich new Ori- 
ental, plain and Early 
American patterns in 
actual colors in model 
rooms; describes our 
Patented Process of 
reclaiming your ma- 
terial. Big or littlé 
sizes for any need. 


ON RuG Co. 


, CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 

Mail to 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. E-48 
YES, send me FREE and postpaid, your new 

Rug Book in colors and low thrift-time prices: 














Name -_ —— s 
cnn =e i 
Town... .. State... 4 
We have No “Agents. © 1934 ORC. ball 





MINSTRELS 


Unique first parts for complete show, 
with special songs and choruses. 
Black -face plays, Jokes, Gags, Post- 
ers, Make-up Goods, Wigs, Bones, 
Tambourines. Lively, up-to-the- 
minute plays for dramatic 
clube and lodges. Denison 
plays produced every- 
where. 57 years of hits 
Free Catelog > 


GOVT. POSITION 


ance §IQSto+250 Monthly 
Ex-Service Men Get Preference 


Ry. Mail Clerk POSTMASTER 
P. O. Labore: Seamstress 
R. F. D. Carrier 


Auditor 
Special Agent Stenographer 
Customs Inspector U.S. Border Patrol 
Mail Carrier Telephone Op'ator 
Clerk Watchman 
Skilled Laborer 
Immigrant Ins'tor Statistical Clerk 
Typist General Clerk 
[eStTEUCTION BUREAU, Dept. 110, St. Louis, 
Mo. REE particulars * ‘How to Quali- 
fy” ‘tort As. Jobs marked “ Salaries. 
locations, opportunities, etc. ALL SE NT FREE. 


BEADER 20 00 00 cc ccce cocces 
ADDRESS... .. 2. cscccccccccvessecceseseece 
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thrill you'll get 


when you play your first tune 
in one week's time on your 
P-A Sax’. Then rapid progress; 
warm admirers; get what you 
want. In 3 months, a soft job 
with big psy; a chance for ra- 
dio fame. Bigger opportunities 
now than ever before. Go see 
the new model P-A Sax’, 
Trumpet, Trombone, Clarinet, 
at your local Dealer's. Try one. 
See oy easy to play. A eh z 
simple lessons start you right 

off. Write for beautifully illustrated free catalog. No 
obligation. Easy terms. Mail postal today s 


PAN-AMERICAN ELANMART, 0D. 117 rT 33 


Modlorite Prect 








on yy 


wes 









aad 


Start $105- $175 
EX-SERVICE MEN GET PREFERENCE 


MEN—i8to50 =’ / FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. W- 183 
— / Rochester, #. 1. 
Early — $ Rush to me, list of U. 8. Gov: 
e J. t ¥y pos ne ny 
FREE bones iy book describing 


salaries, hone, work, and full 


ulare, Tell about preference 
Mail Coupon Fy. ~- Oe 
4 
today, f MB... cocccceccceccocecesesocesosce 
SURE 4 = Address 


af 





Ba MAKE MONE 
This PLEASANT Wa 


40°22 A WEEK 


_ We are expanding ou cane anitation and are En 
ing local sepounanteaboen for Master Work Garments. 
Yo . y, Dleasant work. 
ou = aa com mimsions 
vembes idered on garments big 
feature. We supply everything needed to start immedi- 
ately. Write at once for full particulars. 


GEO. MASTER GARMENT CO., Dept. 424, Ligonier, Indiana 


Y2 Price 











#23.. i oo"ERlcaes 


Adventurous, Exciting, 
Thrilling Stories by 
KARL W. DETZER 





LEONARD H. NASON 
R. G. KIRK 
HUGH WILEY 
FREDERICK PALMER 


For Only $1.00 


OU may have some of the outstand- 

ing stories by these popular au- 
thors at a remarkably low cost . .. 
the price of a beautifully embossed blue 
and gold binder for your copies of The 
American Legion Monthly. 
These binders, priced at only $1.00 each 
and available for Volumes I to XV, hold 
six copies of The American Legion 


Monthly. Why not fill out and mail 
the coupon now . . . while you think 
of it? 


THe AMERICAN LecIon MonrTHLY, 
P. O. Box 1357, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $ (Insert 
proper amount computed at $1.00 for each 
binder.) Please send, postpaid, the new 
binder for Volumes I, II, Ill, TV, V. VI, VII, 
VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XI, XIV, XV, of The 
American Legion Monthly. (Check or circle 
binder or binders desired.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
City STATE 
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347TH Enors.—Annual reunion, basket picnic, Tri- 
angle Park, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 2. Hq. at Gibbons 


Hotel. George Remple, 1225 Alberta st., Dayton. 
107TH Enors. Assoc.—16th annual reunion, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., Nov. 10. Joe A. Hrdlick, secy., 2209 W. 


4ist st., Milwaukee. 

316TH F. S. Bn.—Copy of roster of the bn. will be 
mailed to all former members who write to R. Howry, 
asst. secy., 41 First st., San Francisco, Calif. 

9TH ANTI-AIRCRAFT Brry., C. A. C.—Former mem- 
bers interested in reunion, write to W. F. Laumer, 356 
McKinley av., Kenmore, N. Y. 

50Tn AERO S@prn. —Third edition of Roll Call soon 
to be published. Former members are requested to 
write to J. Howard Hill, secy., Hotel Portage, Akron, 
Ohio. Reunion in Akron, Sept. 1-4. 

Coast Guarp Vers.—To contact other veterans 
and to complete roster, report to N. J. Schank, 3241 
N. Ashland av., Chicago, Ill. 

Nati. Tuscania Survivors Assoc.—Annual con- 
vention and reunion, Kenosha, Wisc., Feb. 5. Fred 
A. Se holey, pres., 6632 Twentieth av., Kenosha. 

8.8. akeport—Proposed reunion of i snes crew. 
F. A. Hanley, 16 Fordham court, Albany, N. Y 

2p SanrTrary TrN.—Proposed organization of vet- 
erans of Ambulance Co. No. 1 and Field Hosp. No. 1, 
2d Div. Write to Carl A. Giles, Chief of Police, Em- 
inence, Ky. 

Derr. or Pennsytvani, A. L., will hold its con- 
vention in Erie, Pa., Aug. 16-18. All veterans outfits, 
especially 28th, 79th and 80th Divisions and other 
Pa. units, are in-, 
vited to hold re- 
unions at that time 
and place. Allan 
H. MacLean, 
chmn, reunions 
comm., 713 Plum 


“THE SALUTING DEMON 
oF tHe A.E.F mares 
A BiG HIT WITHA 


st., Erie. BRAND NEw “Looe ~ 
OF AVIATION — 
HILE 
we are 


unable to con- 
duct a general 
missing per- 
sons column, 
westandready 
to assist in lo- 
cating men 
whose state- 
ments are re- 
quired in sup- 
port of various 
claims. Que- 
ries and responses should be 


directed 
to the Legion’s National Rehabilitation 


Committee, 600 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The committee wants 
information in the following cases: 


Ist Antr-Arrcrart M. G. Bn., Mep. Corps, Ha. 
Co. on Co. C—Former members who recall Pvt. 
George A. Cau being in bn. hosp. at Liverdun, 
France, Aug., 1918 with double hernia and heart at- 
tack; also in Mar.-1919, at Yvrac, Gironde, France, in 
bn. hosp. with heart trouble and neuritis. 

35Tn Enors., Co. G—2p Lr. Dau, Sgts. Frankie 
E. Burns and Joseph J. Powers, Cpl. Edward M. 
Foraker and Pvt. Ist cl. John A. SARGENT to assist 
James 8. CARTWRIGHT. 

M. P. Co., 897TH Dirv.—Capt. John L. Crorvt, 
Med. Set. Ray F. McMvc tuen, Pvt. Phil Morris, 
Frederick Gass to assist Ray CuestTer. 

26Tun InF., He. Co., lst Drv.—Former members 
who served with Set. James 8S. Ciark in front line 
trenches at Mont Sec., Jan.-Mar., 1918, and hiked to 
Montdidier, Noyes and Cantigny. 

Apv. Orv. Depot No. 4—Mess Sgt. Ed Lantz and 
other men in M. L. C. who recall head and neck in- 
jury sustained by Henry J. Cresto in truck accident. 
Treated at infirmary, Jonchery, France, then sent to 
Base Hosp. No. 15 at Chaumont; also nurse and men 
in that hosp., ee -1919. 

457x C. Brry. B, 48Tx C. A. C., Brry. D 
anv Co. B, ey M. G. Bx.—Capts. Bryan 8. Dick- 
ERSON and Eugene D. MacEwrna, Ist Lts. William 
E. Bet and Walter L. McCormick, 2d Lts. Augustus 
J. Beaupre and Roy R. Kress, Ist Set. Harry E. 
ScuierF and others who recall illness of Roy E. 
Davis at Guitres or Bordeaux, France, just before 
returning home from A. E. 

Provost Guarp Co. | BASE Hosp. anv Recruit Co., 
Camp SHELLEY, Miss. _Ex-C cooks May and ANDER- 
son and others who recall nervous disability of James 
J. Evuiort, cook, during 1918-19. 

3477u Inr., 877TH Drv., also 163p D. B.—Men who 
recall George William Frets being struck on head with 
blackjack at St. George, France, July-1918; also time 
he had nose broken by some N. C. O., also doctors at 
Base 35 who attended him for head injuries 

3367 F. A., Brry. A—Men who recall Pvt. Charles 





Make Way for the Fell Fire Boys 


(Continued from page 63) 


trail along with me- and every 












F. J. Fracxe being injured in Army motor truck at Le 
Blanc, France, Oct.-1918, and treated at regtl. dis- 
pensary 

Roserts, Anna, formerly of Chicago, Illinois 
formation wanted regarding her whereabouts as she is 


In- 


beneficia of adjusted compensation certificate of 
brother who died at Sheboygan, Wisc., in 1931. 

18TH Enors., Co. D—Men who recall Pvt. Elin R 
Hamitton becoming exhausted while assisting un- 
load 8. 8S. Matsania, Mar. 26, 1918, also disabled in 
June-1918 while on carpenter detail. 

7TH A., Brry. D—Campspe.t, ex-cook, Pvts 
HiiimaNn, Boscoe and others who remember Nels \. 
HANSEN. 

U. S. 8S. Mount Vernon—Two or three ex-firemen 
who were saved but badly crippled when Mount 
Vernon was torpedoed on Sept. 5, 1918, to assist 
Erving Ezar Harvey. 

5ra Enors., Co. C—Sgt. Dave G. Wiikins and 
others who rec ‘all C larence Kircue tt falling through 
shell hole in upstairs of billet at Boulville (Boullion- 
ville?), France, 9 p. m., Nov. 20, 1918. 

Fietp Hosp. No. 1,A. E. F. "—Former members of 
staff, patients, etc., who recall James G. MARTIN. 

47TH Inr., He. Co , 3p Drv.—Wiu1aMs, ambulance 
driver, SLEETER, med. det., and others who recall 
John E. Mituer being assigned by STerHeEns, regt! 
surgeon, to ride in horse-drawn eB om during last 
two days of outfit’s hike to Plaidt, Germany, in Army 
of Occupation, because of heart condition and other 
after-effects as result of having been gassed. 

308TH Inr., Co 
C, 77m Dw.— 
Men of “Lost Bat- 
talion” in Argonne 
Forest, Oct. 2, 
1918, who recall 
William Monk 
having been 
wounded by 
shrapnel and 
gassed during five 
days this group 
was cut off from 
the division 

134TH F. A.— 
Officer who recalls 
Harry E. Raines, 
lost from his outfit 
while moving in 
French horse- 
drawn trucks near 
Villen, France, 
sufferingfrom rup- 
ture and being 
permitted to ride 
on front seat with 
him. Officer may 
recall telling 
Raines not to light 
match in driver's 
face—also man's 
reference to 101 
Ranch outfit 

2p F. S. Bn., Co. C—Edwin E. Martin, Frank P 
Pairs, Arthur J. Fox, Carver T. Reminctron, Magnus 
Fiater, Roy C. SHarpe and others who recall Fred- 
erick ScnEePppLeR, telephone operator suffering from 
rheumatism of both legs and arm at Meudt, Ger- 
many, Feb., 1919,and treatment in temporary hospital 

12TH Co., C. A. C., Fort Woor, Va.—Med. corps 
man who treated Hiram Srrisiinc for stomach trou- 
ble, between May and Aug., 1918 

1587Tu Inr., 40TH Dirv.— Men connected with hospi- 
tal at Jussy, France, Sept. 15 to Oct. 6, 1918, to assist 
George C. Wiiuiams of Hq. Co., 157th Inf. 

57Tu Enors., Camp A. A. Humpureys, Va., 1919— 
Pvt. Rexroap, Richard Catvert and others who re- 
eall Arthur G. Hammen, Co. E, suffering from leg 
and . wom Treatment at camp hospital. 

M. Wo Shs amp GREENLEAF, Ga.—Maj. A. D. 
pane. sti C., to assist Sgt. Dale V. WILLovenpy. 

2p Cav. Troop C, Ft. Myer, Va., 1916-18; llTH 
Cav., Troop F, Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga., 1918; 47H Cav., 
Troop N, McAllen, Tex.; 14TH Cav., Troop H, Ft 
Des Moines, lowa, 1920-21—Former members who 
recall Eric O. Brascu suffering from foot trouble 

Great Laxes Nav. Trno. Sta.—The section chief 
occupying private room with Wilson Dopsyns, east 
section old brick barracks A, main camp, when 
Dosyns was operated on at dispensary Dec. 1918 to 
Jan. 1919—also other men examined and sworn in at 
main enlistment office, May 3, 1918. 

Navat Aviation Serv.—Capt. Evans at La Pauil- 
lac, France, Lt. Comdr. Auprne, M. C., at Killing- 
holme, Eng., and Capt. Jounson on U.S. S. Hanley at 
Philadelphia, Pa., to assist William Henry Raoaps. 


Man that iS snappy! -You 


time you throw me a 
hi-ball like that, 





ADDED convention reunion at 
Miami, Florida, is that of the U. S. A. 
Canal Zone Veterans Association, including 
the sth, 29th and 33d Inf., 12th Cav., 1st 
Sep. Mountain Art., C. A. C., Aviation 
Corps, M. C., Q. M. C. and other units. 
Louis J. Gilbert, pres., 260 Gregory ave., 

Passaic, N. J. JOHN J. NOLI 
The Company Clerk 
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1,000 New 


Stunts 





Community Plans 





Contests 





Skits 





Projects 


"*Ice-Breakers”’ 











Novelties 
Speeches 





Program Material 


Picnic Plans 





Ladies’ Days 
Festivals 








etc, etc. 






etc, etc. 












\* amazing array of the new- 


est stunts, ideas, plans and 
programs for the promotion of 
Post activities and the enlivening 
of interest at regular meetings 
and at social functions are con- 
tained in this book. 

Banquet suggestions; things to 
do at dinner parties. Methods to 
stir up business among members; 
toasts; laugh-producing tricks and 
stunts, “ice-breakers,”” and ideas 
to encourage good fellowship; 
speeches, and many other things 
too numerous to mention. 

More than the work of one man. 
It is the work of hundreds, all of 
them officers and committee chair- 


men of successful, going, up-and- 





A Personal Book 


* Commanders, adjutants, 
and chairmen of such com- 
mittees as those on attend- 
ance, membership, fellow- 
ship and entertainment, will 


find ready-at-hand help and 
aid in this book, far beyond 
the modest cost involved in 
having individual copies. 
Each should have one. Get 
yours now by using the 
coupon below. 


doing organizations who have con- 
tributed to it. More than two 
years were spent in gathering and 
sifting material, to put the great- 
est amount of helpfulness into it. 

Men of outstanding reputation 
in Post work who have given this 
book an advance reading say 





Ideas for Your Post! 


there is nothing else like it. It fills 
a real need. Goes to the heart of 
the problem of every Post with 
suggestions as to how to build up 
and maintain membership and at- 
tendance. 

Attendance is based on inter- 
est. Interest, in turn, is attained 
by applied knowledge and effort 
on the part of those charged with 
the Post responsibilities. This 
book contains that knowledge. All 
you need is to put forth the effort. 

With its help, you'll never be 
at a loss as to what to do to make 
meetings interesting and enter- 
taining. With it, you can make 
your regime in office the most suc- 


cessful in the history of your Post. 


If it’s Your Job to Make Post Meetings Successful 





Tue AMERICAN LeGiIon, Emblem Division 

‘77 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

[] Here’s my $2.50 for a copy of Jack’s Stunt Book. 
_] Send me a Stunt Book C, O. D. for $2.50 plus Post Office Collection Fee. 
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[ MAIL THIS AND THAT JOB WILL BE DONE J—————— 


Eddie Woods, Champion Cowboy, says: 


**To have nerves that can take it, I smoke 
only Camels. I’ve tried them all but Camels 


are my smoke! They have a natural mildness, 
and I like their taste better. Camels do not 
jangle my nerves, even when I smoke one 


after another.*” 





Mrs. Phyllis L. Potter, 
Montclair, N. J., says: 


**T don’t doubt but what it takes healthy 
nerves to ride an outlaw horse! But any 
woman who is a home maker will agree 
with me that shopping, cooking, cleaning, 
washing, and tending to all the other 
duties of running a household are enough 
to jangle anybody’s nerves. I know that I 
have to be careful in choosing my ciga- 
rettes. I am a confirmed Camel smoker 
because I can smoke Camels freely with- 
out a hint of jumpy nerves. And they are 
the mildest cigarette I ever smoked!’’ 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Keynolds Tobacco Company 


How Are Your Nerves? 


Fortunate indeed is that modern man 
or woman who does not get nervously 
upset. Raw, jangled nerves seem, all 
too often, to be the order of the day. 

If nerves are your problem, we sug- 
gest a check-up now—on your eating, 
sleeping, and smoking. Get a fresh 
slant on your smoking by changing to 


Camels. Much is heard about the 


Camels 


tobaccos used in various cigarettes. 
But this is a fact, as any impartial leaf- 


tobacco expert will tell you : 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobcccos 
than any other popular brand. 


Everywhere you see Camels smoked 
more and more. People do care about 
mildness...about good taste. ..about 
their nerves. And Camels never get on 


your nerves...never tire your taste. 


Costlier Tobaccos 


NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES. 


- NEVER TIRE 





YOUR TASTE 








